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Some Works Unending Abide’ 


IQBAL 2 


Chain of the days and nights—creator of every event! 
Chain of the days and nights—fountain of life and death! 
Chain of the days and nights—two-coloured thread of silk, 
Out of which Being weaves its robe of attributes. 
Chain of the days and nights—notes of eternity’s music, 
Through them Being reveals the full range of possibilities; 
Its high judgment awaits thee, its high judgment awaits me— 
This chain of days and nights is a touchstone for creation. 
If thou art a counterfeit coin, if I am a counterfeit coin, 
Death is thy portion, death is my portion. 
Then of thy days and nights, what other meaning but this— 
One long current of time, empty of sunset and dawn. 
Only to vanish arise all the miracles of Art, 
All in this world passes away, all in this world passes away. 
Death the beginning and end—death for the hid and the visible; 
The pattern may be old or new, death is the journey’s end. 

1. The first two stanzas of Iqbal’s ‘Masjid-i-Qartaba’ (‘The Cordova 


Mosque’) a poem in eight long stanzas. 
2. Translated from the original Urdu by Prof. K. G. Saiyidain. 
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Yet, in this transient world, some works unending abide— 

Works wrought by men of God into perfection’s grace. 

The work of such men glows with the radiance of Love: 

In Love’s calendar’d scroll is written nct merely the passing present, 
But other ages too—ages that have no name. 

Love is the breath of Gabriel, Love is the Prophet’s heart, 
Love the messenger of God, Love the voice of God. 

Under Love’s ecstasy glows brighter our mortal clay, 

Love is the unripe wine, Love is the beautiful cup. 

Love is the priest of the shrine, Love the commander of the hosts, 
Love is the wayfarer with its thousand habitations. 

Love is the finger, plucking songs from the chords of life, 


Love is the brightness of life, Love is the fire of life. 
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Editorial Notes 


Our readers would expect to know more about the Gandhi Peace 
Foundation, of which we had given some information in the July 
1958 issue of Gandhi Marg. 


Further discussions on the subject did take place. Among those 
who participated were Sri R. R. Diwakar, Chairman of the Gandhi 
Smarak Nidhi, Dr S. Radhakrishnan, Vice-President of the Republic 
of India, Prime Minister Nehru, Acharya J. B. Kripalani and Sri 
G. Ramachandran. It cannot be said, however, that discussions have 
advanced far enough to make it possible to announce a clear and 
detailed program for the Foundation. Nevertheless some lines of 
thought have certainly emerged. 


The Gandhi Peace Foundation will be an international institu- 
tion providing for discussion and study in the theory and practice of 
satyagraha, as enunciated and interpreted in the life, work and teach- 
ings of Mahatma Gandhi. But there will be no assumption that 
Gandhi had said the last word on the subject. Distinguished think- 
ers and workers in the art and science of peace-making from all 
over the world will be associated with research and siudies in the 
Foundation. There will also be arrangements to receive selected 
students and seekers from India and other countries. Appropriate 
links will be established between the Foundation and well-known 
centres of Gandhian constructive work in India and with such 
centres in other countries where thoughtful men and women are 
working at the problems of world peace. 

The Gandhi Peace Foundation will certainly function above the 
level of political parties and other conflicting creeds and dogmas. 
It will unhesitantly cherish the ideal of the unfettered freedom of 
the human mind. 


Our readers may be sure that they will obtain fuller informa- 
tion about the Foundation earlier than most others, as its plans and 
programs are developed further and become clearer. 
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The Steadfast Wisdom 


VINOBA BHAVE 1 


A very famous part of the Gita describes the distinctive features of 
the Steadfast Wisdom. No other part of the book, in either ancient 
or modern times, has been so well known. There is a reason for 
this. The Steadfast Wisdom characterises the Gita ideal of a perfect 
man. The word itself belongs to the Gita entirely, for it is not found 
in any earlier book nor in subsequent ones. Various names have 
been given to the ideal man: as, the man of perfect action (karma- 
yogi), the one-liberated-in-life (jivanmukta), the devotee or man of 
faith (bhakta), the master of yoga (yogarudha), the one beyond 
attributes (gunatita). In different passages of the Gita itself he has 
been described in different ways. But these descriptions have been 
presented by others also. In the Gita they are spoken of in con- 
nection with the different spiritual disciplines. They are not alien 
to the man of Steadfast Wisdom, being no more than aspects of his 
nature. The characteristics of this Wisdom have been included in 
these descriptions; as, for instance, in the fifth chapter, where the 
adjective sthira-buddhi, or steadiness of mind, is listed among the 
qualities distinguishing a sannyasin or yogi. In the twelfth chapter 
the description of a bhakta or devotee is brought to a conclusion with 
the adjective sthiramati, steadiness of conviction. Without steadiness 
of mind no ideal can be realised. The importance of this quality is 
therefore generally recognised. The commentator, Sankaracharya, 
does, it is true, present the characteristics of Steadfast Wisdom as 
proof of the achievement of liberation in life, jivanmukti, but this 
is done in the course of a detailed consideration of the meditative 
aspect of the final ideal from a sadhaka’s point of view. 





1. Translated from the original Hindi by Lila Roy and Asoke 
Bhattacharya. 
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THE STEADFAST WISDOM 


In order to understand the distinguishing characteristics of the 
Steadfast Wisdom it is necessary to consider their antecedents. This 
is done at the end of the Gita’s second chapter. The discussion is di- 
vided into two parts: (a) samkhyu, self-knowledge, the knowledge of 
brahman and (b) yoga, the knowledge of union or the art of living 
according to self-knowledge, samkhya. When knowledge fuses with 
art, wisdom or the awareness of brahman is perfected. This is true 
of any or all knowledge. Take music as an example. Of what use 
will mere knowledge be to one who, though he learns the art of 
singing, does not practise it? On the other hand a person may culti- 
vate his voice but if he has no knowledge his progress ends there. 
The same conditions prevail in metaphysics and, consequently, in 
human life also. Man’s knowledge of essences, of truth, is implicit 
in his intelligence and finds expression only in his conduct. His 
conduct shows the extent of his knowledge and its nature. Through 
it he comes to know himself. Differences between knowledge and 
practice exist but there should be no conflict. And the differences 
must be reduced and eliminated by unremitting effort. This is the 
task of the yogic intelligence. Tulsidas has compared sadhus and 
sants to the Triveni, the confluence of the three sacred rivers. De- 
votion, bhakti, he calls the Ganges and work, karma, the Jamuna. 
Sarasvati, the hidden river, he equates with brahmavidya, knowledge 
of brahman. Thus he conveys to us the fact that brahmavidya is a 
hidden knowledge, a knowledge not evident to the eyes, like the 
river Sarasvati. It is brought out into the open, made manifest and 
articulated by the yogic intelligence. This yogic intelligence guides 
the sadhaka. Its foundation, the basis of this yogic intelligence, is 

knowledge of the essence, samkhya buddhi. A house cannot be 
built without a foundation and a foundation without a superstructure 
is useless and without meaning. Fire is latent in a match, inarticu- 
late. When the match is struck the fire flashes out, becomes manifest. 
An intelligence of fine penetration can perceive the fire while it is 
still latent. It is visible to everybody when it bursts forth. All 
become aware of its power. Samkhya, the knowledge of the essence, 
and the yogic intelligence are related to each other in a similar way. 


The yogic intelligence first shows itself in the determination of 
duty. Until duty has been determined no spiritual discipline can 
begin. Once certainty in regard to duty has been reached the next 
step is concentration of one’s energies in spiritual endeavour, sadhana. 
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To rely completely upon one’s own efforts, unconcerned about the 
outcome, without a thought of reward, is known as sadhana-nistha, 
complete absorption in one’s sadhana. This is the second step. The 
third step is taken when the citta, inner being, attains equilibrium 
and becomes tranquil. Out of this state rises the condition known 
as samadhi, equanimity. When samadhi becomes so stable that no 
distraction can disturb it, when it is unshakable and unchangeable, 
the Steadfast Wisdom is achieved. One is a person of Steadfast 
Wisdom when he ceases to be influenced or disturbed by any diver- 
sion, anxiety, or even theological proposition, a person whose samadhi 
is unalterable, who is tranquil. 


There are, therefore, four steps in the practice of the art of living 
in the light of samkhya or the yogic intelligence: (a) the determi- 
nation of one’s sadhana; (b) concentrated effort with no thought of 
reward; (c) equanimity or samadhi; (d) consolidated samadhi, natural, 
unchanging, unshakable. This is the Steadfast Wisdom. The yogic 
intelligence leads us ultimately to the Steadfast Wisdom. It was 
this statement which gave rise to Arjuna’s question. In order to 
know what the Steadfast Wisdom is like he asked Krsna: ‘What 
are the signs of the Steadfast Wisdom? How does a person who 
has it speak? How does he live? How does he conduct himself? 
Tell me all these things.’ In reply Krsna describes the Steadfast 
Wisdom and this description is the subject of our study. 


It is necessary for us to understand the meaning of the word 
samadhi before we can understand what Krsna says. This is a word 
which gives rise to many grave errors. The self-oblivion of medi- 
tation is commonly thought to be samadhi. But this is dhyana- 
samadhi. If to be in the condition called samadhi means not to be 
aware of anything but what one is meditating upon, there would 
be no occasion for Arjuna’s question. He asks how a person in this 
condition speaks and behaves. Several commentators have, for this 
reason, divided their study of one who has the Steadfast Wisdom 
into two parts. The first concerns itself with the conduct of a 
person in a state of samadhi and the second with his conduct when 
not in a state of samadhi. There is imagination in such a classifi- 
cation but also faulty judgment, for it overlooks the fact that the 
Steadfast Wisdom described in this part of the Gita is a different 
kind of samadhi. The samadhi that rises and recedes is the samadhi 
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THE STEADFAST WISDOM 


of meditation, dhyana samadhi. The samadhi of the Steadfast 
Wisdom is of a different kind, being the samadhi of realisation, jnana- 
samadhi. It neither rises nor recedes. ‘No spell can bind one who 
has it’ — this is the way in which it is described. In other words it 
is a stable state, not a fluctuating one. The samadhi of meditation, 
dhyana-samadhi, is fluctuating. Though it may last for four or five 
days the possibility of its being dissipated is always present. Sooner 
or later it abates. Jnana-samadhi is not like this. The jnana. 
samadhi of the Steadfast Wisdom is not subject to fluctuation; it is 
not objective. On the contrary, it is reflective, subjective, enduring. 
The word ‘reflective’ frightens peuple. ‘Oh’, they exclaim, ‘that 
means sitting idly quiet’. But this is not so. To sit idly quiet is 
also to take part in cyclic activity. There is no movement of this 
kind in the Steadfast Wisdom. It is, in all senses, unmoving, stable, 
reflective. This does not mean that meditation plays no part init. A 
person possessing this wisdom will certainly meditate in his leisure or 
when considering some plan of service. But meditation does not 
distinguish this wisdom. It is shown in the durable nature of the 
realisation which accompanies it. Meditation is, like good works, 
an ingredient, but it is not inseparable from the condition any more 
than karma-yoga is. 


Samadhi has been commonly taken to mean the samadhi of 
meditation, because of the interpretation placed upon it by the Yoga 
Sastra of Patanjali. But Patanjali does not regard the samadhi of 
meditation as the final achievement. Patanjali’s sutras are excellent- 
ly arranged and well-founded. The first three of the 195 are seminal. 
They are to the doctrine of yoga what the first four of the Brahma- 
sutras are to the latter. The first discusses the sastra of yoga. The 
second says that yoga is the name given to the means by which the 
outgoing of the consciousness, citta, is checked. In the third there 
follows a discussion of the stabilisation of the soul in its inherent 
nature. 


These three lines concisely sum up the entire sastra. Samadhi 
is not even mentioned. Yoga is acquirable and it is described as the 
withdrawing of the outgoing tendencies of the consciousness. Samadhi, 
that is to say, the samadhi of meditation, is also a tendency, a propen- 
sity, and Patanjali speaks of using it as a means to the achievement 
of the yoga of the stilled senses or controlled consciousness. The steps 
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in its attainment are: (a) sraddha, faith and reverence: (b) virya 
smrti, recollection of heroism; (c) samadhi; and (d) prajna, wisdom. 
To start with, there must be reverence or faith. From it springs hero- 
ism, energy and enthusiasm. This is followed by recollection, the 
recalling of the soul. This recollection finds its fullest expression in 
enthralled meditation, the samadhi of meditation. From this emerges 
prajna, wisdom, and I call wisdom yoga when it becomes fixed and 
enduring. Patanjali states very plainly that these are the steps in 
the achievement of yoga. He places prajna, wisdom, after samadhi, 
as the step which follows it. And the term used for wisdom, prajna, 
is taken from the Gita. In the verse preceding Arjuna’s question 
Krsna tells him that he will achieve yoga when his buddhi, intelli- 
gence, is permanently set in samadhi. To Patanjali yoga is the final 
objective. He speaks of prajna, wisdom, as a means of achieving 
it and indicates that samadhi is a means of attaining wisdom. When 
samadhi, as meditation, merges into a natural, eternal and perma- 
nent state it is called prajna. Thus the thought of the Gita is brought 
into accordance with the sutras of Patanjali. 


Intellectualism finds its supreme expression in the concept of 
the Steadfast Wisdom. Intellect—the pure intelligence—is recognis- 
ed as the colleague, the associate, of the feelings. The intelligence 
that is free from the distorting influence of anger, hatred and so 
forth can really be of much assistance in the acquisition of know- 
ledge. A person says, ‘Such and such a thing does not seem good 
to my way of thinking’. ‘Do not call the mind your own’, says the 
Gita. Forego the adjective ‘mine’ and see what the intelligence in its 
pure state has to convey. There is arrogance in the feeling behind 
‘my’ and ‘mine’, there is distortion, subservience to samskara, bon- 
dage to circumstance. Are you an egocentric intellectual or just 
an intellectual? When the intellect is free from distortion, bias, 
free from all qualifying titles, it becomes stable, fixed. By this is 
meant that it becomes straight, upright, unshakable. There is no 
movement, no variability. In the tenth chapter it is said, ‘He attains 
unchangeable yoga’. This means the same thing. There must not 
be the slightest wavering of the intelligence, any hesitation or 
agitation, anxiety, uncertainty. Such an intellect will be useful. 
Only a mind which has it can be called intelligent. Buddhi, intelli- 
gence, must be entirely straight, simple, direct. There should be 
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THE STEADFAST WISDOM 


nothing crooked about it. A spindle must be smooth and straight 
in order that fine thread may be spun with it. It is only useful if it 
is free from all roughness and perfectly straight. The same is true 
of the intellect. The best symbol for an intelligence endowed with 
the Steadfast Wisdom is the spinning wheel. A straight spindle is 
called ‘true’. There is a great deal appropriately implied in this 
word. A spindle without any roughness, which is straight, is true, 
sure. An intellect like it must be as true, as sure. 


A distinction must be made between the flaw of crookedness and 
the flaw of unsteadiness. Together they constitute a single flaw. The 
symbol of the spindle will make this clear also. A spindle which is 
not straight is not steady. So it is with the intellect. A straight 
intelligence is a steady intelligence, a sure mind. Crookedness and 
unsteadiness, though in effect the same, must nevertheless be thought 
of separately. Considering them closely we find that unsteadiness 
is a fault of the intellect and crookedness a fault of the mind. The 
mind is, from one point of view, a part of the intellect. But we 
shall, for the convenience of study, take them separately. The mind 
of a baby is entirely straight, open, direct, and a baby therefore 
learns very quickly. Straightness is, for the acquisition of know- 
ledge, the most important quality. Without it sure and certain 
knowledge cannot be had. The name Arjuna itself means ‘the One- 
with-a-Straight-Mind’. 


The word prajna, wisdom, as used in the Gita is the carrier of 
special meaning. Buddhi, intelligence or intellect, is a common word. 
Intellect changes and grows with a man’s mind. It takes on the 
various colours of his imagination and feeling. The intellect thus 
coloured, cannot reach any sure conclusion. Only an intellect which 
is not subject to feeling and imagination, which is free from dis- 
tortion, from sympathies and antipathies and the colouring of pro- 
pensities, is helpful in the acquisition of knowledge and is, in itself, 
prajna, wisdom. Wisdom, prajna, is impartial. It fixes its attention 
upon the true nature of the thing contemplated and draws conclu- 
sions accordingly. When the buddhi is subject to changing colour- 
ation many buddhis arise out of the one. An intellect is compas- 
sionate when affected by compassion and when affected by hatred it 
becomes filled with animosity. This type of intelligence draws man 
in many directions, making him fearful, making him anxious, making 
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him old. Such multiple buddhis are futile in the showing of the 
way. Pure intellect, wisdom, prajna, has no colour of its own and 
for that reason it, and only it, can arrive at correct conclusions. 
Pure intellect is a thermometer. A thermometer never has fever 
itself. It is for that reason that it can measure the fever of others. 


Some have more and some less intelligence. This is not consider- 
ed important. Emphasis is laid on the purity of the intelligence. A 
spark may be effective though small. It can burn a big pile of cotton 
whereas a piece of coal, even a large piece, will be smothered by it. 
The question of buddhi, intelligence, being more or less does not arise. 
A tiny spark of pure buddhi, a mere speck, is sufficient. The special 
nature of the power of the buddhi, intelligence, lies in just this. But 
this is not the case with physical force. Whether a man as thin as a 
palm can ever develop into a wrestler like Gama may be justly 
doubted. For a person of small intelligence to give the kind of 
leadership required in the administration of a state is not possible, 
but it is possible for such a person, even an uneducated person, to 
attain to the Steadfast Wisdom. A basketful of:intelligence is not 
necessary for that. A spark of prajna, wisdom, is enough. Though 
weightier and more ample intelligence may do much work in the 
world and bring about many changes, the power to set the three 
worlds aflame with fire belongs only to the spark of prajna. 
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Jack Hoyland — 
an English Follower of Gandhi 


REGINALD REYNOLDS 


Jack Hoyland died on 30 October 1957, in his seventieth year. 
Though he served in India for sixteen years as a missionary teacher 
his name was never well known in India, as the name of Charlie 
Andrews was, and those of other English people who worked with 
Gandhi. But in England, for some 25 years before his death, Jack 
Hoyland was one of the leading exponents of Gandhi’s way of life. 


John Somervell Hoyland (known to almost everybody as ‘Jack’) 
was the son of a man who became the first Principal of Kingsmead, 
a missionary training centre at Selly Oak, Birmingham. Kingsmead 
was founded three years after the foundation of Woodbrooke, the 
first of the Selly Oak colleges, where Jack later worked and where 
he eventually met Gandhi. For in all the years that Jack worked 
in India, from 1912 to 1928, he never met the man whom he came 
to regard as the greatest figure of his age and—as he would say 
sometimes, perversely—‘the greatest living Christian’. 


John William Hoyland, Jack’s father, became Principal of Kings- 
mead when Jack was 17. He was then at King Edward’s School, 
Birmingham, which had a great reputation for scholarship, espe- 
cially in Classical languages (Greek and Latin). The boy went on 
to Cambridge, where his attention was divided between classics, 
history, a Christian student organisation, rowing and Rugby football. 
He was a tall, athletic type—over six foot two when he was 
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a young man. With his father’s interest in foreign missions it was 
quite natural that he should have decided to become a missionary. 
After leaving Cambridge he spent a year (1911-1912) in America, 
at Hartford Theological Seminary, in preparation for work in India. 


There was something, from the very beginning, independent and 
unusual about Jack Hoyland. He was a Quaker, of a Quaker family, 
and when he was Captain of his school he refused to join the Cadet 
Corps. This meant a big sacrifice of popularity—and popularity was 
something which he easily acquired and thoroughly enjoyed. As a 
young man among students and other young people of his age he 
was considered a natural leader. And when he arrived at Hoshanga- 
bad in 1912, the British missionaries soon found that the newcomer 
had so many plans and ideas that all the work was turned upside 
down and inside out! 


As I am mainly concerned in this article with the influence of 
Gandhi on Jack Hoyland I do not propose to give any complete 
account of his life, but a few facts may help to make him better 
understood to those who have never heard of him. From 1912 to 
1919 Jack was teaching at Hoshangabad, where he re-opened a Quaker 
High School which had been twice closed, owing to the breakdown 
of previous Principals. There must be men—many of them—living 
today who were students at that school and remember Jack and his 
wife, Helen, who also taught at the school. Some will also remember 
the work which Jack did during the infiuenza epidemic of 1918-19. 
With a bullock cart and a group of volunteers from the school, Jack 
was out day after day for months, distributing medicine and caring 
for the sick and the dying in the jungle villages of the Gonds. 


His services at that time were rewarded by the Kaiser-i-Hind 
gold medal—the same honour which had been bestowed on Gandhi 
in recognition of his services in South Africa. But Jack, who had 
saved so many lives, was powerless to save that of his wife and 
youngest child. Both died of fever early in 1919 and the young man 
returned that year to England with his two sons, John and Denys, 
so that they could be cared for while he went back to continue his 
work in India. 


Mary Barr, well known to many people in India, has told me 
of her first meeting with Jack, on that sad leave in 1919. She was 
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JACK HOYLAND — AN ENGLISH FOLLOWER OF GANDHI 


then a student at Kingsmead, which was, of course, Jack’s home in 
England. He spoke to the students and urged them not to become 
‘bungalow missionaries’. This made a deep impression on the young 
woman. It was the beginning of a development which was going 
to lead her eventually into work with Gandhi and into membership 
of the Society of Friends. When, almost twelve years later, the 
time of decision came, Mary Barr consulted Jack and he gave a 
reply which Bapu himself might have given. ‘Don’t’, he said, ‘unless 
you must’. Without that sense of inner compulsion the proposed 
step would be frivolous and self-deceptive. One reason, I think, for 
the fact that so many Quakers (such as Horace Alexander, Agatha 
Harrison and the Swiss Professor, Edmond Privat) got on so well 
with Gandhi was the fact that they, like Gandhi himself, relied on 
this ‘inner voice’ and distrusted the moral value of action undertaken 
without an overwhelming sense of ‘concern’. When Jack used those 
words he showed himself a sound Quaker. Mary Barr soon found 
that she ‘must’, and perhaps all the sooner for realising that there 
was no other valid test—certainly not in other people’s opinions or 
advice ! 


When Jack returned to India, in 1919, it was to Nagpur, where 
he taught at Hislop College and was warden of a students’ hostel. 
It was at this time that he first attempted to make contact with 
Gandhi. It has been my privilege recently to go through Jack Hoy- 
land’s papers, and the earliest communication from Gandhi which 
I found was a post-card, sent to Jack in December 1927, courteously 
explaining that Gandhi would not be able to address the students 
at Jack’s hostel on the subject of ahimsa. 


The second communication related to Jessie Mary Marais, Jack’s 
second wife, who had come to India as a missionary after the first 
world war. Her father had been a doctor in Johannesburg and he 
had attended some Indian immigrants. Plague had broken out; and 
within ten days Dr Marais, his wife, two daughters and a son had 
all died of it. Jessie had been the sole survivor in that family. 
Evidently Jack wrote to Gandhi to ask whether he had known Dr 
Marais; and Gandhi, in quite a long reply, explained that he had 
not known Dr Marais personally, but that he had always heard him 
well spoken of by Indians in Johannesburg. 
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There seemed to be no reason why this correspondence should 
continue and, in fact, it would probably have ended there but for 
Gandhi’s presence in England, four years later, for the Round Table 
Conference. Meanwhile Jack had gone through a nervous break- 
down which compelled him to return to England in 1928, giving 
up his work at Nagpur. All his life Jack was a hard worker and 
never more so than when he was in India. His activities in 1928 
included teaching and lecturing for thirty periods a week, running 
a High School for 330 boys plus two hostels, organising all college, 
school and hostel athletics and acting as Mission Treasurer. In 
addition to such activities his literary output was enormous—and 
without including numerous articles for the press, he had written 
or helped to translate 30 books at the age of 37. They included 
translations into English of early accounts of India (written originally 
in Latin) and translations into Hindi. They also included his Book 
of Prayers for Use in an Indian College, many times reprinted in 
later years. There was never an idle moment. A week after his 
marriage to Jessie Marais he had gone off to Mandla District on 
famine relief, though his wife had eventually pleaded successfully 
to join him and share the dangers—which at that time included man- 
eating tigers and cholera. 


By 1928 Jack had reached a dangerous phase in which he could 
not sleep at night, but had to pace up and down in order to avoid 
falling asleep when lecturing! He went on leave that year with 
his wife and the three children of the second marriage, but he knew 
that he was unlikely to be considered fit to return. It was at that 
time that I first met Jack—not long before my own first visit to India. 
I remember a tall, athletic figure (he was over 40, but still very 
active on the hockey field) and I also remember one thing about him 
that nobody could ever forget—the deep, melodious boom of his voice. 
In the autumn of 1929, about the time when I set out on the great 
adventure of my own life, on my way to the Sabarmati Asram, Jack 
started a new phase of his career as a lecturer at Woodbrooke, where 
I had been a student from 1922-24. As Horace Alexander was on the 
Woodbrooke staff it will be seen immediately that Woodbrooke had 
already some strong connections with India and Gandhi. 


Those who have carefully studied the life of Gandhi are aware 
of the gradual process by which his mind developed. Unlike most 
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men, whose radical phase (if they have one) is early in life, followed 
by a sort of slow fatty degeneration of mind, soul and body, Gandhi 
began life physically weak, mentally and spiritually timid; and he 
ended his life a revolutionary, daring in thought and action and—by 
sheer self-training and discipline—as healthy a man of his age as one 
could hope to find anywhere. Jack Hoyland was never physically 
weak, but his mental and spiritual powers developed slowly and steadi- 
ly. He clearly admired Gandhi in his missionary days, but a study 
of his writings shows that he was unable to support him politically 
without many reservations until about 1930 or 1931. In fact he met 
Gandhi when he was just about ready for the occasion. 


Looking up the Woodtrooke records I find that Gandhi 
arrived at Woodbrooke on 17 October (1931) — an easy date for me 
to remember, as it happens to be my own birthday, and I feel rather 
proud that it coincided with such a memorable occasion, although I 
was not present! On that first evening two hymns were sung by the 
students, Christian hymns which were known to be especially dear 
to their distinguished guest: ‘Lead Kindly Light’ and ‘When I Survey 
the Wondrous Cross’. Before dawn on the following morning (a 
Sunday) Gandhi took his usual walk; and it is on record that only 
one of the Woodbrooke people (staff or students) accompanied the 
Indian guests on that occasion—for with Gandhi were some of his 
intimate circle of friends. Woodbrooke slept, apart from those who 
were woken ‘by the ringing of Mr Hoyland’s manly voice at this 
unusual hour’. The account in the Woodbrooke records goes on to 
speak of the meeting which Gandhi addressed that day—attended 
by all the students and by a crowd of specially selected visitors. It 
was clearly a memorable occasion. But for one man, at least, it 
was a tremendous landmark. We are fortunate in having Jack’s 
own account as published in Incidents of Gandhi’s Life (Bombay, 
1949). Jack’s contribution to this anthology was headed: ‘October 
1931’. 


Jack had very recently returned from South Wales, where he had 
participated in his first ‘work camp’. This work camp, organised by 
Pierre Ceresole, founder of the Service Civile International, had been 
an experiment in working with and for the unemployed. For many 
years after that the name of Jack Hoyland was to be associated in 
our minds with work camps in all parts of the British Isles and as 
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far abroad as Finland and Austria. He came almost to symbolise, 
for many of us, the revolt of the Scholar against the purely ‘academic’ 
approach. Jack had realised very intensely in South Wales that 
arm-chair economics and politics had little relation to reality. In 
order to understand people and their problems you had to work with 
them. He had seen that shared manual labour for the common good 
could be a great ‘sacrament’ in which true brotherhood could be 
realised and the worship of God discovered in the most ordinary 
actions. 


So it was not of India, primarily, that they talked when Gandhi 
strode through the darkness with his tall companion. Jack consulted 
him about his own country and its problems and his personal duty. 
In return he received advice which most men would have rejected 
as madness. It was such a challenge to adventurous living that even 
Jack felt his inability to follow it literally. Gandhi spoke of his 
own resolve never to call anything his own, and of his experience, 
in consequence, of ‘life, power, freedom and joy’. 


The moment was clearly crucial, as Jack’s own words show: 
‘The dawn was just coming up before us as the Mahatma said those 
memorable words, presenting so stark a challenge to our every-day 
comfortable values. It was perhaps the most tremendous moment 
in a lifetime. I knew something of what the young man felt when 
he was told: “Sell all thou hast and give to the poor, and come, 
take up thy cross, and follow me”.’ 


The incident became, in Jack’s memory, one to which he looked 
back ‘as a traveller looks back to a distant peak in the Himalayas 
from the dusty plains’. He was nearly 44 at the time, but the Jack 
whom many of us knew so well for the next quarter of a century 
was, in a sense, only just then being born. 


The record of what followed is a scattered one. I have seen 
the tributes of school-children and teachers, of work-campers and 
others which poured in after Jack’s death, ali confirming (with many 
small details of which I had been ignorant) the picture I had of this 
vigorous, genial, God-possessed man, who inspired everbody to make 
religion a joyful adventure of humble service. But I want to pause 
for a while over one particular record. It is the book of the Silent 
Fellowship. 
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This was a fellowship of prayer which met at Woodbrooke every 
Friday evening. It was Jack’s idea, and the object of prayer was 
to share in some measure the struggle of all who were fighting God’s 
battles on earth. Those present sought to consecrate their own lives 
to similar service as they considered the needs of the world and the 
men and women in the ‘front line’, fighting against oppression, poverty, 
ignorance and disease. The book of the Silent Fellowship, which 
was found among Jack’s possessions, consists, at first sight, of mere 
lists of names, with some photographs—the names and group photos 
of those who participated in these gatherings, and so on. 


I turned over the pages of the book and noticed that, at the 
beginning of a new term, some names would be written in red ink. 
Suddenly I stopped and stared. Gandhi’s name was there in red, 
too. But this was long after his visit. In fact his name first appeared 
after his death. All these names in red ink were ‘dead’. They were 
the Immortals. But how had they been selected? I began to turn 
the pages more carefully. Letters had been pasted into the book. 
Four of these were from Gandhi. The Fellowship had directed its 
prayers to his needs and his cause. It was all quite simple now. 
The names in red were the names of those who had been part of 
that Fellowship while they were on earth—and who had a better 
claim than the little man who had so often been at the centre of 
their thoughts? 


I found other letters from Gandhi among Jack’s papers and 
carefully I pieced together the story of these two men after their 
brief meeting at Woodbrooke. 


Before they parted Jack must have given Gandhi a copy of his 
own last published book, The Cross Moves East. It was a transitional 
book, written at a time when Jack already accepted most of what 
Gandhi stood for, but was still politically perplexed. I think I am 
right in assuming that he had already moved on from the position 
he took when writing that book—he certainly had done so in later 
years. A letter from Gandhi, written in December 1931, comments 
critically on this book, which he had been reading on the voyage 
back to India. 


Extracts of a letter from Gandhi to Horace Alexander, copied 
and pasted into the record book of the Silent Fellowship, show that 
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in March 1932 Gandhi had heard of the Fellowship and appreciated 
the value of its prayers. Then, on 3 October of that year, Gandhi 
writes to Jack from Yeravada Prison to thank him for an account 
of a visit to Tolstoy’s home. Jack had visited Russia in the summer 
of 1932 and evidently thought that Gandhi, with his acknowledged 
debt to Tolstoy, would be interested in some account of the place 
where Tolstoy lived and worked. But he had misjudged, apparently. 
Gandhi had absorbed what he could from Tolstoy, and he had no 
special interest in such descriptive matter. What he wanted from 
Jack was his impressions of modern Russia. He said that he ‘need 
say nothing more about the fast’ (the ‘Epic Fast’ of 1932, when 
Gandhi had opposed the stigmatisation of the Harijans, as contem- 
plated in the new constitution) ‘as it is now past history’. But on 
20 October Gandhi reverted to the subject: ‘Your letter is among 
the treasures I have received on the fast. It is a matter of joy to 
me that if some have misunderstood the fast, friends like you have 
had no difficulty in appreciating it. Love to you all from us all.’ 


The double ‘all’ linked the whole Fellowship which had gathered 
around Jack with that which existed in India around Gandhi. It 
was not only linked by this correspondence—that was merely visible 
proof that Gandhi recognised the greater fellowship of prayer in 
which Jack ardently believed. Only a few days later (24 October) 
Gandhi, having evidently received the requested impressions of 
modern Russia, wrote to acknowledge them. Jack, he said, had sent 
‘a book compressed in a single note-paper sheet. It tells me more 
about Russia than what I have read in very desultory reading and 
heard from travellers. I must confess that this partiality for your 
letter is largely due to my faith in the accuracy of your observation 
and your truthfulness.’ This letter concludes with some reference 
to the possibility of another fast and to ‘the prayers of many friends 
in many lands’. 


Over five months pass, but it is clear that the Silent Fellowship 
at Woodbrooke still has the cause of the Harijans at heart. Gandhi, 
still in prison, writes on 31 March 1933, replying to Jack, who has 
asked whether he can suggest something for the Silent prayers. The 
message—or prayer—which he suggests runs as follows: ‘Let those 
who are working for the cause of the most helpless people in the 
world never swerve an inch from truth and cause them always to 
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be humble in what they do. Let them do it all for thy sake.’ This 
is one of the letters pasted into the record book and we may be certain 
that it was read to the Fellowship, received into its prayers and 
frequently re-read as a prayer by Jack himself. 


By the end of the year (15 December) the two men are in cor- 
respondence about the translations from Indian mystical poets which 
Gandhi had been making in prison, in 1930. Gandhi agrees to publi- 
cation ‘provided that you give me no credit for the composition’. 
He continues: 


‘You may say in the introduction that I had prepared a 
rough translation for the use of English friends . . . and that 
you have worked upon the translation. 


‘I receive your postcards lovingly signed by so many friends. 
I know that my work finds a place in your silent prayer meetings.’ 


Gandhi was strictly correct about the book, but Jack appears 
to have overridden his wishes—probably because all royalties were 
to be used for the work against ‘untouchability’ in India; and Jack 
no doubt considered that Gandhi’s name would raise more money 
for the cause than his own! Songs from Prison, the title he gave 
to the book, clearly in itself ascribed the major work to Gandhi, and 
the sub-title ran: ‘Translations of Indian Lyrics made in Jail by 
M. K. Gandhi’. (Below, in smaller type, followed the words: ‘Ad- 
apted for the Press by John S. Hoyland’.) To make up for this flat 
disobedience Jack published the relevant portion of the letter quoted 
above in his Introduction, but without any comment on his own high- 
handed way of interpreting it—merely, apparently, as a tribute to 
Gandhi’s modesty ! 


In the meanwhile Jack evidently wrote frequently to Gandhi— 
not, I am sure, expecting replies, for he well knew that Gandhi had 
an enormous mail to deal with, in addition to doing the work of 
several men. But Gandhi seems to have worried about the one- 
sidedness of the correspondence in 1934, for on 9 April he acknow- 
ledges ‘notes of appreciation with due regularity’. Jack’s sensitive 
conscience must have been badly shocked by what followed: ‘These 
I do not acknowledge to save time and money. The postage is a 
considerable item. At the end of the month I find that it is more 
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than enough to conduct a village school for Harijans or any others. 
It is enough to provide 1,000 meals for the famine-stricken areas of 
India.’ 


If Jack ever quoted that appalling monthly postage bill (which 
he probably did) he was almost certainly accused of exaggeration. 
It is, of course, theoretically possible that Gandhi was exaggerating! 
But those who knew him best knew that he was not only incapable 
of doing so deliberately, but very accurate in all money matters, 
where his honesty, his legal training and his bania traditions all 
combined to make him watch and count the smallest sums expended. 
Jack, horrified at Gandhi spending on one letter to him a sum which 
was over twice the average daily income in India—even though these 
letters were not sent by air—evidently decided that the prayer fellow- 
ship with Gandhi could manage very well without such a costly 
correspondence. He may also—or is this just my wicked mind?— 
have found some embarrassment in attempting to reply to the next 
paragraph, in which Gandhi reverted to the book of Indian songs. 
‘I hope’, he wrote (with double underlinings where I have placed 
the italics), ‘you are not calling them my translations. They are 
your adaptations from my translations.’ He again sent his love ‘to 
those who join the silent prayer meetings’. 


With this letter, for some reason, Jack kept a much earlier circular 
letter from Verrier Elwin, suggesfing that those who loved India 
and Bapu should sing ‘Lead, Kindly Light’ every Friday evening, 
as it was at that time being sung every Friday in Gandhi’s prison. 
Remembering that evening at Woodbrooke and the two hymns sung 
specially for Gandhi—of which this had been one—Jack had kept the 
letter as something precious. It was not, I think, that he needed a 
reminder. 


And so, after a lapse of over nine years, we come to Gandhi’s 
last letter to Jack, written only about two years before the writer’s 
death. It is just an acknowledgment (‘It gladdened me to see your 
letter after such a long time .... Of course I remember the Com- 
munion we had at Woodbrooke, now, as you remind me, fourteen 
years ago’). He was glad to hear news of his loyal friend, Professor 
Edmond Privat, and was looking forward to the arrival of Horace 
Alexander (his old friend and Jack’s friend and colleague for years 
at Woodbrooke); and Agatha Harrison was also expected. 
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The War was over, but Gandhi’s greatest struggle still lay ahead 
of him. In his increasing loneliness, as he went towards his death, 
he was still upheld by the Silent Fellowship. And Jack knew, better 
than most people, that (in such a struggle as Gandhi undertook in 
those last two years of his life) death was not defeat. Jack himself 
was to be a witness to that truth, for the years between Gandhi's 
death and his own were to be the most fruitful of all in the inspiration 
he gave to others, as though he had felt some part of Gandhi’s burdens 
fall upon his own strong shoulders. 


These two men are coupled together forever in my mind and in 
the minds of many others. Both, as I have said, grew steadily more 
radical with the passing years—though Jack at the same time also 
grew ‘mellow’, that is to say, more tolerant of others as his own 
ideas became clearer. (I think Gandhi always had that tolerance—- 
with few lapses.) But I believe the closest link between them was 
a sense of urgency, combined with that serenity which comes only to 
those whose confidence is in things eternal. Each of them grudged 
time wasted when so much was to be done—Gandhi contending to 
the last against hatred and fratricide among Hindus and Moslems, 
Jack pleading for the ‘have-nots’ and denoucing the abominations 
of war (nuclear war in particular), and both with an eye on the 
pendulum. But in neither man was there any panic, in spite of 
those unequal contests. They could see beyond human wickedness 
and folly the power and the glory of God. 


For Jack Hoyland life was, by surface reckoning, a long tragedy. 
Among his earliest memories was the death of his mother. He had 
lost his first wife and their third child when he was a young man. 
The two surviving sons by that first marriage both died before him— 
the elder brother killed while climbing the south face of Mont Blanc, 
in 1934, and the younger one ten years later, in the war. But Jack’s 
faith was proof against all such disasters, and to the end of his life 
he was an inspiration to all who knew him, especially to young 
people. Joy, courage, love and energy flowed from him, and of all 
the many people I have known who felt the influence of Gandhi I 
do not know one who reflected it more clearly than Jack, who met 
Gandhi once only in his life, and so briefly. 


When he retired from his work at Woodbrooke, at the age of 65, 
Jack took over a job which I had been doing before I left on a long 
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African journey—the work of Field Secretary to the Peace Com- 
mittee of the Society of Friends. His health was already deteriorat- 
ing and I have known from experience the strain of that work. It had 
worn me out in 15 months; but Jack, who was 18 years older, kept 
at it for three years, until he was physically incapable of the inces- 
sant travelling and speaking which it included. He died a year later, 
active even after a serious stroke three months before his death. 


The last meeting at which Jack spoke was held near his home, 
two days before his death. He spoke of Gandhi and of his meeting 
with him at Woodbrooke; and at that meeting he was presented with 
£66 for the work of Vinoba Bhave — to be used in a fund for improv- 
ing Indian villages with wells. His wife, who was with him, said she 
had never heard him speak better. But the next day he had a second 
stroke from which he never recovered. 


Jack had mentioned at that meeting the two hymns sung at Wood- 
brooke when Gandhi stayed there. One of those hymns (‘When I 
Survey the Wondrous Cross’) was sung at the Memorial Meeting 
where we paid our tributes to him. I had joined in that hymn at 
Santiniketan when a building was dedicated to the memory of Charlie 
Andrews, in 1949. I had listened to it (blind with tears, not of grief 
but of sudden joy) when we held a Mernorial Meeting for Gandhi, in 
London, after his assassination. These events, spaced over the years, 
will remain inseparably connected in ny memory. And surely if 
there are two of my countrymen whose names deserve before all 
others to be linked with that of Gandhi I would say that it would 
be hard to find a better choice than C. F.. Andrews, who worked so 
long with him, and Jack Hoyland, who made so much of such a small 
opportunity. The brief record of his friendship with Gandhi, as 
shown in the book of the Silent Fellowship, is now among the special 
treasures of Woodbrooke College. 
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Comments on Khadi 


PHILIP ZEALEY 


At the present time there is considerable discussion and debate, at 
various levels, on what should be the role of khadi in the national 
life. One has the impression that much of this is confused and based 
on assumptions which are no longer valid and related to conditions 
which no longer exist. I hope, therefore, that these comments by a 
sympathetic non-Indian observer may not be regarded as impertinent 
or irrelevant. 


Of all the non-violent weapons forged by Gandhi, khadi was the 
nearest moral equivalent of the infantryman’s rifle. It was con- 
ducive to national solidarity. It provided the lowliest with a weapon 
of defence, which on a mass scale was formidable. Also like the 
infantryman’s rifle it was a powerful and meaningful symbol. 


At the time of its inception, the constructive program on khadi 
was indeed a stroke of genius, making an important contribution to 
several important needs within the independence movement. 
Nationally it provided a rallying symbol which the humblest villager 
could easily understand. Politically it was a powerful weapon pro- 
viding a means whereby a sense of united action could be expressed 
in concrete form. Economically it was a means whereby the formid- 
able problem of rural under-development could be turned to produc- 
tive use. The khadi program thus had a threefold purpose which 
was immediately understandable and recognisable within the frame- 
work of Indian tradition, and it was both constructive and purposeful. 


Prior to independence, therefore, the carkha was very important 
and I hope that one day some historian or sociologist will find it worth 
while to analyse the impact of the khadi program on the freedom 
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movement and provide us with an objective evaluation of its historical 
place in the ‘Great Awakening’. It would not be surprising to find 
that such a study might reveal that its contribution has so far been 
under-estimated and not yet regarded in its correct historical pers- 
pective. 


It is significant perhaps that the carkha remains as an emblem 
on the Congress flag. The national flag bears the Asoka wheel, but, 
psychologically speaking, this must suggest in many minds an asso- 
ciation with the spinning wheel. Both are worthy symbols of a 
free India, but in a progressive and dynamic society no symbol should 
be allowed to become a fetish. Symbols require periodic reinterpret- 
ation if they are to have real meaning and to remain related tu the 
needs of the time. The symbol of the spinning wheel can still indicate 
an approach, an inner conviction, a way of life, but it must also have 
a quality which permits the incorporation of the significance of more 
modern types of wheels. Can this be recognised without contradiction 
of Gandhi’s teaching? It would seem that there is no contradiction 
provided that the basic nucleus remains — and that nucleus concerns 
the approach, the inner conviction and the way of life ‘I am not 
against the machine’, said Gandhi, ‘but against the machine becom- 
ing man’s master instead of his servant’. After all, the spinning 
wheel is as much a machine (though a very inefficient one) as the 
power spindle. If we are to follow the Mahatma’s teachings, we 
should be as much concerned with the social and economic implica- 
tions of the power spindle as we are with the carkha. 


Along with food and shelter, clothing is one of man’s basic needs, 
and it is surely one of the prime tasks of the state to see that it is 
available to everyone at the lowest possible cost consistent with a 
fair remuneration to those involved in its manufacture. If this is an 
accepted fact, the arguments in favour of the mill production of 
cloth are pretty overwhelming, and the slogan ‘khadi serves the 
masses’ becomes exceedingly misleading. The slogan was no doubt 
true when it was first formulated, but we must remember that there 
have been fundamental changes since then. What was true in the 
1930s is not necessarily true in 1958 — at least not without important 
qualifications. 


The village smallholder, suffering from poverty and under- 
employment, can indeed be served by khadi, by growing, spinning 
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and weaving his own clothes. By doing this he is contributing to 
the solution of the problem of under-employment; he is becoming 
more productive, and in addition saves a little of his cash earnings — 
he does not have to spend in the market to meet his clothing needs. 
Psychologically he is provided with a means of creative work, when 
no other is available, and he obtains an increased sense of security 
and fulfilment in the process. His productivity is extremely ineffi- 
cient by modern stanndards, but he is at least making a minute con- 
tribution to the national wealth, which would otherwise be wasted. 
In this sense, it continues to be true that ‘khadi serves the masses’, 
particularly as there are still millions of villagers in a position similar 
to our example. 


However, the application of the khadi program in India today 
is not in this direction. There seems to be a fundamental miscon- 
ception of Gandhi’s genius in this respect. Obviously, the aspects 
of the program aimed at non-violent action against the British are 
no longer valid. The economic and social value of khadi still remains, 
if applied in the context of the example given above. Instead we 
find something quite different. The more efficient mill production 
of yarn is made more costly in order to provide protection to a far 
less efficient means of production in a vain attempt to make it a 
marketable commodity. In these circumstances the best interests 
of the masses are very ill served. In terms of a money economy, 
the villager cannot afford to buy khadi (even at a subsidised price) 
and is forced to buy cheap mill goods made more expensive by what 
has now become a penalty on efficient production. The present 
policy is not to encourage home production for home use, which 
makes sense, but externally to organise villagers into spinning col- 
lectives for an artificially created luxury market in urban centres. 
This market is propagated by means of what seems to me to be false 
appeals to patriotism, the villagers’ interests and the Gandhian 
approach. ; 


It is somewhat incongruous to observe village spinners, dressed 
in mill-made clothes, working on the ambar carkha (owned by the 
Government more often than not), earning eight to twelve annas a 
day; to see very expensively fitted shops in big cities promoting 
the sale of the end-product of this work; and to hear that moral 
pressure is brought to bear on low-paid government servants to 
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appear at work in khadi, which they can ill afford. Surely all 
this is bolstering the villager with exceedingly dangerous props based 
on political decisions which are contradictory both to Gandhian 
thought and sound economics. Yes, all this may be a means of 
distributing money in the impoverished countryside but, quite apart 
from questions of ideology, it is seriously to be questioned whether 
it is the most effective way of doing it. Why not encourage the 
villager to be productive in meeting his own clothing needs outside 
the framework of the money economy, while it remains in his own 
best interests to do so? At least this should be the emphasis until 
the villager can be provided with productive work with remunera- 
tion adequate to make it advantageous for him to meet his clothing 
needs in the money economy—that is, when he has full-time employ- 
ment and can enjoy a higher standard of life by purchasing mill- 
produced textiles. Even if it is government policy to promote khadi 
for the market, surely it should be Gandhian policy to advocate 
khadi for home consumption. 


Let not this be interpreted to mean that the potentialities of 
an urban or other market should be entirely given up, but rather 
that they should be met from ‘exportable surpluses’ after personal 
needs have been met. In addition, it is perhaps not unreasonable to 
add that any development in this direction should be based on con- 
ditions where the production is carried on at maximum or near- 
maximum skill or efficiency relative to the means used. In other 
words, khadi coming on to the market should be the product of 
spinners who are fully skilled, working on the best available type of 
ambar carkha, in an organisational set-up and technical lay-out 
recognised by experts as being able to produce yarn of the best. quality 
and at the lowest cost in terms of the machinery used. This should 
also be true of the weavers. My observations have led me to think 
that the ‘true costs’ margins between mill and khadi yarn could be 
substantially narrowed by the application of better techniques of 
production for manually operated machinery. Government subsidy, 
to some degree, might be justified, but a subsidy which tends to put 
a premium on (relatively) inefficient production is most certainly 
wrong by any standards. 


In most cases, handloom weavers, using mill yarn, are normally 
obliged to purchase it at a retail price after the profit margins of a 
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number of intermediaries have been added to the factory price. It 
is not inconceivable that a well-organised village spinners’ coopera- 
tive, working on ambar carkhas with maximum skill and efficiency, 
could produce the yarn needed by the weavers at a cost very nearly 
approximate to the retail price of mill yarn. If this could be achieved, 
khadi could be put on the market at a price equivalent to the mill- 
yarn-handloom products, and could thus share in the same market. 
This would hopefully obviate the necessity for separate subsidy 
schemes for khadi and handloom, for sales in different emporia and 
for the somewhat invidious organisational difference demonstrated 
in the existence of a Handloom Board separate from a Khadi Board! 
The achievement of this end, or even an avowed attempt to achieve 
this end, would indicate real progress towards the revival of a cottage 
textile industry and bring increased employment and increased pros- 
perity to those engaged in it. 


There is a very urgent and vitai need to find greater means of 
fully productive employment in rural India. The problem is almost 
terrifying in its proportions. Even if possible (which it isn’t!) it 
would not be desirable to attempt the solution along the lines of the 
European Industrial Revolution. Gandhi laid down certain basic 
principles which remain valid even if their application needs modi- 
fication and imaginative development to suit the times. Many of 
the government schemes seem to indicate two very undesirable traits: 
(i) a charity or semi-relief attitude in planning, and (ii) a shallow 
lip service to Gandhian philosophy. ‘The first manifests itself in the 
idea that plans for cottage industry are short-term and stop-gap in 
nature, to tide over until the development of modern industry can 
absorb the rural labour surplus into factory occupations. This gravi- 
tates against any. real attempt to plan for maximum efficiency in the 
context of the tools and machinery to be used. It also gives the 
unjustified impression that cottage industry will become redundant 
within the foreseeable future. The second trait is hypocritical, 
somewhat shocking, and tends to ‘cloud-up’ the political considera- 
tions on which development policies are based. The fault does not 
entirely lie on one side, as even staunch supporters of Gandhian 
principles are often inflexible in outlook and unwilling to give serious 
thought and consideration to a fresh interpretation of the teaching 
in the light of the modern conditions. The applications of principles 
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which the Mahatma enunciated in the ’30s and ’40s were surely not 
intended to be gospel truth for all time. His mind was nothing if 
not flexible in outlook. 


Let us summarise by saying that consideration should be given 
to shifting the emphasis of khadi to ‘home production for home use’ 
for those who have unproductive time on their hands and lack ade- 
quate purchasing power to meet their clothing needs. Further, that 
the existing schemes and processes for the production and marketing 
of khadi should be examined critically so that the professional pro- 
ducers of khadi might benefit more from the applications of modern 
knowledge, related to Gandhian principles and the potentialities of an 
economic market, to improving the efficiency of manually operated 
machines, the organisational structure of production-distribution, and 
the human skills involved. 


It is not proper that the relief rendered to villages 
should rest on the sentiments of townsfolk. We 
have to awaken the villagers themselves and 
make them capable of tackling their own prob- 
lems and forging ahead through their own 
strength. Multiplication of mills will certainly 
provide cloth for the people and, if there is pro- 
per governmental control of prices, it will be 
sufficiently cheap too. That will save people from 
exploitation and ensure decent wages also for 
the mill hands. But the special claim for khadi 
is that it is an unrivalled means for rescuing the 
masses from the idleness and inertia in which 
they are today plunged and for creating in them 
the necessary strength for winning through. 


Gandhi in Svaraj through the Carkha 
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A Reply to 


‘Comments on Khadi’ 


J. B. KRIPALANI! 


All those who are interested in the khadi program must be thankful 
to Sri Philip Zealey for the criticism he has oifered about its organi- 
zation. But his criticism, I am afraid, is based on certain misconcep- 
tions. Some of these arise from defects in the execution of the 
program and others, if I may be permitted to say, arise from not very 
coherent thinking. 


The khadi program is justified only in terms of the national eco- 
nomy. This may or may not square with an individual’s personal 
or household economy. It was conceived by Gandhi in terms of the 
poverty and unemployment of the mass of India’s population living 
in villages. Its other values, namely as a ‘national symbol’ and as 
making for ‘unity of political’ action, were only incidental. For 
Gandhi good economics was good politics and good ethics. He con- 
ceived economics in terms of human beings. The economic pro- 
cesses of production, distribution, exchange and consumption of 
material goods must be so arranged as to make for the progress and 


1. In order that both sides of this illuminating discussion may be pre- 
sented to our readers in the same issue of Gandhi Marg, we showed Sri Philip 
Zealey’s article, entitled ‘Comments on Khadi’, to Acharya J. B. Kripalani, 
a close associate of Mahatma Gandhi in his political and constructive work 
and who is considered as one of the best exponents of his teachings. He is 
connected with one of the biggest khadi organisations in India, the Shree 
Gandhi Ashram (U.P.). We are therefore glad to publish Acharya Kripalani’s 
note along with the article by Sri Philip Zealey—EDITOR. 
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happiness of the people, especially of the starving and unemployed 
millions. If therefore the economics of khadi in Gandhian terms 
fails, all its other advantages—political and as a symbol of national 
unity--have little value. Khadi then will truly become ‘an idle 
symbol’ unworthy of free India. 


The justification of khadi is provided by Sri Zealey himself when 
he says: “The village smallholder, suffering from poverty and under- 
employment, can indeed be served by khadi by growing, spinning and 
weaving his own clothes. By doing this he is becoming more pro- 
ductive, and in addition saves a little of his cash earnings—he does 
not have to spend in the market to meet his clothing needs. Psycho- 
logically he is provided with a means of creative work, when no other 
is available, and he obtains an increased sense of security and fulfil- 
ment in the process. His productivity is extremely inefficient by 
modern standards, but he is at least making a minute contribution 
to the national wealth, which would otherwise be wasted. In this 
sense, it continues to be true that “khadi serves the masses”, parti- 
cularly as there are still millions of villagers in a position similar to 
our example’ (italics mine). 


Sri Zealey has correctly stated the economics of khadi except 
that all the processes are not undertaken by a single individual. The 
different processes are undertaken by different individuals in the 
villages. Khadi is thus organised on the village level. It not only 
benefits those who are engaged in the different productive processes 
but also revitalises the village. However Sri Zealey holds that ‘the 
application of the khadi program in India today is not in this direc- 
tion’. The reasons given are: (i) ‘The more efficient mill production 
of yarn is made more costly in order to provide protection to a far 
less efficient means of production. . .’. Sri Zealey seems to forget 
that the villagers who regularly spin produce more yarn than they 
need for the cloth they use or can use. Those who purchase mill 
cloth merely pay what they would have to in any civilised society 
or welfare state, in taxes for an unemployment dole. This tax in 
India is not imposed ky the Government. It is borne without coer- 
cion by those who patronise khudi. The small excise duty that 
makes mill cloth a little dearer is paid by all those who use mill 
eloth. In the villages, where there is plenty of leisure and unem- 
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ployment, the villager can produce his own khadi and the burden 
nf the excise duty on mill yarn or cloth is not then borne by him. 
It is borne by those who have fuil employment in order to help those 
who have not. Even when the iabourer in the factory pays this tax, 
it must be remembered that he is getting three times more in wages 
that what the village labourer gets. Mcreover while the former’s 
employment is continuous that of the latter is only seasonal. Fifty 
per cent of the villagers are landless labourers. Moreover if the 
village labourer got wages equal to those of the factory workers, the 
latter will have to spend much more on his food than he does today. 


(ii) It is somewhat incongruous ‘to observe village spinners, 
dressed in mill-made clothes, working on the ambar carkha (owned 
by the Government more often than not) . . .’. This may be true 
about centres worked by the Government; it is not true of khadi 
organisations working under the Spinners’ Association or of those 
affiliated to it. The latter give the spinners a part of their wages in 
khadi. They also insist that every spinner and weaver of khadi 


must wear khadi. 


(iii) It is somewhat incongruous ‘to see very expensively fitted 
shops in big cities promoting the sale of the end product of this work’. 
The expenses of the fashionable shops are borne willingly by cus- 
tomers, Indian and foreign, who purchase what they fancy for artis- 
tic or philanthropic reasons. There can therefore be no complaint 
on this score. Rather this provides the much needed employment in 
the villages and to some extent in the cities. As for the ‘end pro- 
duct’, what else could it be, when all the other processes, such as 
spinning, weaving, washing, calendering, colouring and printing, are 
done mostly in village homes? In every industry what the city shops 
sell are the ‘end products’. 


(iv) It is somewhat incongruous ‘to hear that moral pressure 
is brought to bear on low-paid Government servants to appear at 
work in khadi’. This must be a rare phenomenon, aithough, however 
rare it may be, it must be condemned. I do not however know of 
any government office or establishment where employees of any 
description are obliged to wear khadi. It is a fact that in some 
departments the Government provides khadi uniforms. In such cases 
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the cost is borne by the Government and not by the low-paid 
recipients. adh. 


Further Sri Zealey asks: ‘Why not encourage the villager to be 
productive in meeting his own clothing needs outside the framework 
of the money economy ... ?. Yet he also opines: ‘Let not this 
be interpreted to mean that the potentialities of an urban or other 
market should be entirely given up but rather that they should be 
met from “exportable surpluses” after personal needs have been 
met’. This is in fact the double objective that the Spinners’ Asso- 
ciation has in view. It may be that there are certain defects in its 
execution. However, between the ideal and the actual there will 
always be a gulf. But I can assure Sri Zealey that so far as the 
Spinners’ Association and the organisations working under it are 
concerned, they are trying as far as possible to narrow the gulf 
between the objective and its implementation. 


Here I would say a word for what has come to be called ‘commer- 
cial khadi’. As Sri Zealey rightly points out, it cannot be neglected 
as it provides work. I would add that it creates the right psycho- 
logical atmosphere. For a long time the villagers, even when they 
had the temptation to use finer mill cloth, continued to wear 
thick khadi. It is the educated city dwellers who have persistently 
set the example of wearing fine mill cloth. They set the fashion 
and its wearing became the sign of respectability. Unless therefore 
the wearing of khadi becomes the sign of respectability, as Gandhi 
tried to make it, the villager is likely to give it up in spite of its 
undoubted economic advantages. Thus, for economic as well as psy- 
chological reasons, both the programs of self-sufficiency and commer- 
cial khadi must remain, with an increasing emphasis on the former. 


Sri Zealey feels that ‘khadi coming on to the market should be 
the product of spinners who are fully skilled, working on the best 
available type of ambar carkhas, in an organisational set-up and 
technical lay-out recognisea by experts as being able to produce yarn 
of the best quality and at the lowest cost in terms of the machinery 
used’ (italics mine). This is actually being attempted by the Spin- 
ners’ Association. The invention of the ambar carkha is itself the 
result of this reforming zeal. It may interest Sri Zealey to know 
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that there is a central research workshop in Ahmedabad to try 
to make even the present ambar carkha more efficient, cheaper and 
easier to work. Thus there would seem to be no difference between 
what Sri Zealey feels should be the function of khadi in the Indian 
economy and what is being attempted by the Spinners’ Association, 
with as great a success as its slender resources, in terms of the men 
and the money it commands and the public and governmental res- 
ponse and patronage it receives, would justify. 


The rest of Sri Zealey’s article deals with the Government’s 
attitude towards khadi, which he says is one of ‘charity or semi-relief’ 
and of ‘a shallow lip. service to Gandhian philosophy’. This criti- 
cism is shared by many earnest khadi workers, and we hope that 
the authorities will take note of it. 


It is wrong to consider khadi as merely a means 
of livelihood. If it were only an industry it ought 
to be run on commercial lines. The mills pro- 
vide a livelihood to thousands, if not lakhs, in one 
city. Through khadi we put crores of rupees 
into the pockets of 15,000 villages. That is the 
only difference between the two. Regarded in 
this light, the case for the use of khadi to the 
exclusion of mill cloth loses much of its force. 
And the claim of khadi as a means of attaining 
svaraj also falls to the ground. But the ideal 
of khadi has always been as a means, par eacel- 
lence, for the resuscitation of villages and there- 
through the generation of real strength among 
the masses—the strength that will ipso facto 
bring svaraj. 


Gandhi in Svaraj through the Carkha 





Tamil Literature After Gandhi 


‘ANDAL’ 


In treating of this subject, I am treading practically on virgin ground. 
The country has not been mapped out, the seas are uncharted, the 
heights and the depths not marked or measured. There are no 
familiar landmarks by which I can steer my course. All my esti- 
mates will have to be only subjective ones, with all the amorphous- 
ness unavoidable in the case of subjective estimates in literature. 
Add to this the fact that we are literally too near the scene, both in 
the field of literature and in that of politics, and some sort of exag- 
gerated distortion becomes almost inevitable. 


A few general observations about the Tamil literary landscape 
may serve as a convenient beginning. For over three centuries, 
from about the sixteenth to the nineteenth, the Tamil literary scene 
was dominated by the pundits and the pedants, who were grammatic- 
ally impeccable and were lost in mutual admiration of their own 
pedantic verbosities. The mediaeval, the mediocre and the scholastic 
were the dominant notes in Tamil literature, the literary being often 
neglected and ignored. 


The English Education Society founded at Madras in the ’thirties 
of the last century, as well as the pioneering interest of the Mission- 
aries in spoken and written Tamil, gave Tamil its first modern 
dictionaries, alphabetical word-lists, grammars and almost its first 
prose works. The spirit of reform was in the air and the impetus 
given to social thought by Rammohan Roy and others reached Tamil- 
nad in faint but perceptible waves. Religious as well as social 
protest inspired the best writing of the mid-nineteenth century and 
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a sense of present inadequacy dominated the Tamil scene, gently 
displacing pedantic complacency, especially in the field of prose 
writings. 


In the struggle to make their language adequate for modern 
needs, the Tamils after a few centuries of forgetfulness, became 
aware of a glorious and ancient past. The search for vaguely spoken- 
of ancient Tamil classics got under way during the second half of 
the last century and men like Dr Svaminatha Aiyar and L. D. 
Svamikkannu Pillai made available to those interested more or less 
definitive and scholarly editions of all the available Tamil classics. 
This culminated in the aggressively jingoistic expression of the Tamil 
spirit in the ‘nineties in a brochure written by a brilliant amateur 
of letters in English, entitled The Tamils Eighteen Hundred Years 
Ago. 


The re-assertion of old glories, however satisfying, did not and 
could not fill the needs of the growing hour, and revivalist and 
reformist trends were struggling for the upper hand in Tamil when 
Gandhi came on the Indian scene and seitled the issue once for all 
by harking back to the essential Indian values in a revolutionary 
but acceptable manner. The Tamils, no less than the other linguistic 
groups in India, became heirs to this Gandhian approach and Tamil 
writers soon settled down to a synthesis of the past and the present 
in a potently Gandhian manner. 


This synthesis is nowhere more apparent than in the work of 
the short-lived nationalist poet of the Tamils, Subrahmanya Bharati 
(1889-1921). Heir to the rediscovery of the past no less than to 
the present discontent, torn between traditional acceptance and re- 
voluticnary inclination, Subrahmanya Bharati could but glimpse the 
coming of Gandhi and nothing more. But he was able with poetic 
insight to get to the root of the matter and to hail him as the deliverer 
of India not only from the foreigner but also from the evils that 
persist ever within. 


Bharati himself had been, from 1906, in spirit with the Bengali 
revolutionaries and Bepin Chandra Pal and the impetuous Tilak. 
He had come under the influence—politically and philosophically— 
of Aurobindo during his own exile at Pondicherry, which he 
reached before Aurobindo did. There is record of only one stormy 
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meeting that Bharati had with Gandhi during the latter’s visit to 
Madras. Bharati’s own writings reflect very little of the Gandhian 
impact: he has left us only one poem of five stanzas of enthusiastic 
statement about Gandhi. 


Of Bharati’s immediate circle, a writer who survived till the 
‘forties was V. Ramasvami Aiyangar. He was heir to all the trends 
of social protest that Bharati himself voiced and had admiration for 
Gandhi but showed more faith in violent means. A writer of force 
and of considerable importance, Ramasvami Aiyangar (known as 
Va Ra) inspired many of the younger generation. He has recorded 
in his definitive biography of Subrahmanya Bharati the circumstances 
of the meeting between Bharati and Gandhi. Having brushed aside 
the guardians at the gate, Bharati had brcken into the room where 
Gandhi was in conversation with Rajaji and others, went and sat 
near him. and requested him to preside over a meeting he was 
addressing on the beach in the evening. After consulting Mahadev 
Desai, Gandhi wished to be excused on the ground that he had a 
prior engagement. ‘That cannot be helped’, said the poet and left. 
After he left, Gandhi is reported to have asked those present who 
that person was and Rajaji is credited with having replied: ‘He is 
cur national Tamil poet’; on which Gandhi is reported to have replied: 
‘Oh, he is a fine spirit; he should be nurtured properly’. Apocryphal 
or authentic, the episode throws a flood of light on Bharati and on 
Gandhi. 


Among the persons who received the impact of Gandhi in the 
‘twenties and transmitted it to the Tamils (and I am concerning 
myself only with those who can be called writers and men of letters 
here) three deserve special mention — C. Rajagopalachari, Tiru V. 
Kalyanasundaranar and P. Varadarajulu Nayudu. A fourth who did 
not outlast the ‘twenties in the Gandhian fold can be added to this 
list — E. V. Ramasvami Nayakkar. E. V. R., though not a writer 
himself of any merit, has affected Tamil writing of the contempo- 
rary period in large measure, but he got out of the Gandhian fold 
early and became the social protester in extenso, basing his theories 
on extreme and often untenable sentiments and becoming the 
imaginary father of the land of imaginary Dravidians. His career 
does not concern us here. Nor need we dwell on the long career of 
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Dr Varadarajulu Nayudu (who died only in the recent ’fifties) for 
he too did not continue a Gandhian or a writer for long. 


Tiru V. Kalyanasundaranar, on the other hand, for over thirty 
years of his later life continued to remain a Gandhian and to write 
in Tamil. He was reformer, socialist, religious revivalist, commu- 
nist-inspired trade union leader by turns, but his thought was always 
coloured by the impact of Gandhi and he was a writer in Tamil 
who influenced many young men of a later generation. His under- 
standing of Gandhism was of a particular type with the emphasis 
on the moral side, on a sentimental level, conditioned by cliches, like 
the greatest good of the greatest number and the common basis of 
all religions, without any intellectual depth. He used his reading 
of Gandhism in all his polemical writings and from many plat- 
forms. From his writings can be culled out a whole thesis 
of Gandhism — perhaps not Gandhi pure and simple, but a complex 
sentimentalised brand of a Tamil Gandhi which Tiru Vi Ka used 
to great effect for all his purposes. In a series of not-too-poetic 
poems also, he popularised his ideas of Gandhi and quite a number 
of his readers swore by his reading of Gandhi. 


The other Gandhian, C. Rajagopalachari (known universally as 
Rajaji) is still happily with us. It is more difficult to speak of him. 
His approach to things (unlike Tiru Vi Ka’s) is intellectual and, 
both as an active politician and as an active (overactive?) writer, 
he has contributed his share to the Tamil understanding of Gandhi. 
It will perhaps be difficult to say whether Rajaji himself believes 
in all the basic principles of Gandhism or the Gandhian approach to 
life; he is too much of a crafty logician and strategist and rationalist, 
with something of the European intellectual in him. There is some- 
thing too of E. V. R. in his make-up, but there is no doubt that he 
believes with Gandhi in the austere and ascetic way of life. Almost 
all of Rajaji’s writings are a comment on, or reaction to, Gandhi, and 
whether he writes of the Mahubharata or the Ramayana, of the Gita 
Govinda or the Tirukkural, there can be detected in it an under- 
current of Gandhian thought. 


I shall not recount here the political differences between Gandhi 
and Rajaji — for they are too well known. But throughout a long 
and active life, Rajaji has served as a 1nirror — however imperfect 
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and however narrowed by personal predilections and approaches — 
of Gandhism for the Tamils. There are of course inherent discre- 
pancies in his approach which the Tamils have chosen to ignore, but 
‘he intellectual content of Gandhism in Tamilnad is given, in more 
or less efficient measure, by Rajaji in his writings dealing directly 
or indirectly with the subject of Gandhi. 


The impact of Gandhi on Tamil writers, as on others, can be 
divided into three large levels or categories. The first is the obvious, 
ebullient, surface level. The second is the intermediate, visiblie- 
only-with-difficulty level which goes a little deeper than the surface. 
The third, and the most important, is the subtler, deeper level where 
Gandhism has gone into the texture and tone of the matter. 


The first is the field of translations —- where the works of Gandhi 
himself and of well-known Gandhians are offered in translation to 
the Tamil reader. The second is what might be called the journ- 
alistic level, reflecting the result of the impact of Gandhian thought 
at the large and popular though not always literary level. The 
third is the artistic and literary level. I shall consider these three 
levels of Gandhi’s impact in the light of 'l'amil works available to me. 


Round about the ’thirties the impact of Gandhi was inescapable, 
even if one did want to escape it (which, it might well be believed, 
almost no one wanted to). Most of Gandhi’s writings, along with 
his periodical Harijan, were systematically translated into Tamil. 
The able work of Sangu Ganesan in this respect should be acknow- 
ledged here. Apart from running a quarter-anna daily supporting 
the Indian National Congress, he issued a series of basic Gandhi 
translations which are among the best still available in Tamil. Kalki 
(the late R. Krsnamurti), who had been one of the sub-editors of 
Tiru Vi Ka and a lieutenant of Rajaji in his asram days and had 
early in the ’twenties left college to join the non-cooperation move- 
ment, now translated Gandhi’s autobiography for Sangu Ganesan. 
I do not know about the other language translations of Gandhi's 
autobiography, but in Tamil Kalki’s is an able translation and can 
hardly be bettered. The translation of Satyagraha in South Africa 
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was undertaken by T. S. Avinasilingam Chettiar and belongs to a 
later period and is in its own way a satisfactory work. 


Translations of other works of Gandhi followed, though not in 
quick succession yet fairly rapidly to be of immediate effect. The 
Tamil dailies and their bands of devoted and inspired men, among 
whom we may mention Sangu Subrahmanyam, Raya Chokkalingam, 
P. Varadarajulu Nayudu, Bharati Narayanasvami Chetti, Va Rama- 
svami Aiyangar, Na Somayajulu, Krishnasvami Pavalar, R. S. 
Srikantan, J. S. Kannappar, R. Narayana Aiyangar, T. S. Chokkalin- 
gam, Kalki and others, popularised Gandhian ideas and ideals among 
the literate masses. Among the Gandhian speakers who left their 
mark on the Tamil writers of that period should be mentioned the 
late S. Satyamurti. The fight for freedom attracted a large number 
of the younger Tamil writers, editors and journalists. Books on 
Gandhian subjects and on Gandhi himself, though not always satis- 
factory or even well written, at best tending to be sentimental and 
ill-informed, were flooding the market. Bibliographies are not 
available but my own estimate is that before 1940, in about ten years, 
were published no less than a thousand books on Gandhi and 
Gandhism. And it should be remembered that it was a very bad 
period for book publication, both politically and economically: sales 
of books were not well organized; the government had a tendency to 
come down like a ton of bricks on nationalist publishers; there was 
no large library movement as there is today. The writers (often 
themselves the publishers of their books) took splendid chances, 
risking money and individual freedom alike. But they served to 
keep the Gandhian idea before the Tamils in literary terms. 


It was Va Ra’s leadership, himself inspired by personal disciple- 
ship to the national poet Subrahmanya Bharati, which served to 
inspire a set of younger writers, known initially as the Manikkodi 
group and later attracting to itself quite a number of writers of the 
younger age-groups, who were in outlook Gandhian, mostly con- 
sciously and in a few cases unconsciously, but always with an under- 
standing of Gandhism which was far in advance of their times and 
far removed from the political scene. It is in this group that we 
shall have to look for the subtler influence of Gandhi on the Tamil 
writer. Va Ra’s own main concern in writing was with social reform 
on Gandhian lines. 
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More of a political journalist, T. S. Chokkalingam during the 
’thirties and ’forties inspired many to the creed of non-violence and 
truth by violently-worded harangues on many of the burning pro- 
blems of the day. Svaminatha Sarma, burrowing into encyclopae- 
dias and text-books of knowledge, wrote a series of books basically 
grounded on the Gandhian tenets though they had ostensibly noth- 
ing to do with Gandhi, being concerned with subjects like Karl 
Marx and the Social Contract. Poet Ramalingam Pillai, an in- 
spired but often prosaic singer of the Gandhian era, with his simple 
songs of direct appeal inspired many of the unlettered and the less 
sophisticated. His understanding of Gandhi is poetic and emotional 
and he has contributed of late a classic essay on Gandhi to the Tamil 
Encyclopaedia which can indeed serve as a basis for evaluating the 
unsophisticated, unintellectual Tamil approach to Gandhi. That the 
Madras Government made him its poet laureate is understandable — 
for no one has restated Gandhism in such simple terms for the Tamils, 
shorn of political, philosophical and other implications and concentrat- 
ing only on the humanistic side. 


Another poet who can be mentioned along with Ramalingam Pillai, 
though he was not of the same magnitude, was Pir Muhammad 
Pavalar who popularised many of the ideas of Gandhi among the 
Tamils through his poems and songs. The songs of Sankar Das also 
deserve to be mentioned in this context, as well as the popular 
work of such actors and actresses on the stage as S. S. Visvanatha 
Das, Nataraja Pillai, K. S. Anantanarayanan, K. B. Sundarambal, 
Mannarkudi K. P. Nataraja Pillai, and K. P. Janaki (now a com- 
munist) and others, who by their improvised and passionate nation- 
alist utterances from the stage kept the flame of Gandhism alive 
before a large public. 


I have no other data, barring my own reading, by which I can 
find out when the ideas of Gandhi impinged for the first time on the 
popular work of V. M. Kodainayaki Ammal (whose record of a 
hundred and more novels in thirty years from the early ’twenties is 
not likely to be bettered in Tamil in the near future — and she is 
still adding happily to the number!). A Gandhian by faith and by 
sentiment, her stories are full of Gandhian bits. It would be interest- 
ing academically to study her novels to find out when the Gandhian 
impact begins on her novels — it can serve as a sort of gauge for the 
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‘whole of Tamilnad I daresay. She is a sensitive writer who has 


recorded even the vagaries of the passing years with more or less 
wholesale realistic fidelity, if not (according to some) with any great 
art. The impact of Gandhi on women in Tamilnad can be more suc- 
cessfully gauged from Kodainayaki’s novels than from any other 
source. Starting in the middle ‘twenties her output of ncvels has 
persisted till this day in a more or less unchanged, elementary form 
and shape with a sentimental, non-philosophical but always human- 
istic content. 


The late R. Krsnamurti, better known as Kalki, who domi- 
nated the journalistic scene in Tamil for nearly twenty-five vears 
from the early ’thirties to the middle ‘fifties, began his literary 
apprenticeship with Tiru Vi Kalyanasundaranar and his political 
apprenticeship with no less a person than Rajaji. As translator of 
Gandhi he early distinguished himself. As de facto editor of the 
Tamil weekly Ananda Vikatan and later of his own paper Kalki, he 
produced very little that did not show the influence of Gandhi in 
some manner or the other. In novels of the contemporary scene, in 
shorter fiction, in short stories, in travel and other sketches, in the 
political, polemical and other writings of an alert and active journalist, 
he showed his understanding of Gandhi and his consciousness of 
Gandhi’s impact on the people in no uncertain manner. He tended 
towards the popular estimate of Gandhi as against the intellectual 
and emotional, basing his appreciation on a linking back to tradition 
and accepted sentiment. His voice was almost always the most 
strident, the most accepted and for over two decades the most- 
often-listened-to voice among the Tamils. In many popular melo- 
dramas, beginning with Tyagabhumi (1939) and ending with Alai 
Osai, his last mountain of a melodrama posthumously crowned by 
the Sahitya Akademi, he was consciously engaged in interpreting 
Gandhi to the Tamil reader in a manner palatable to the largest 
number of persons. He retold the life of Gandhi and has written 
from time to time on the implications of almost every one of his acts. 
In all this his approach was rational, popular and non-intellectual, 
just with the pinch of the sentimental approach that will make 
anything palatable to the Tamil reader. 


Of other writers in Tamil who have faithfully and as far as it 
lay in their powers recorded the impact of Gandhi, I should first 
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mention the late K. S. Venkatramani—as fine a Gandhian intellectual 
of South India as can be named. His earlier work was in English but 
later he turned to Tamil, translating his own novels and stories and 
editing a Tamil monthly. He was passionately interested in economic 
decentralisation and rural reconstruction in the manner of Gandhi, 
and long before basic education became a government-supported fad 
and a profitable occupation, was involved personally in experiments 
on basic education. The Gandhian idea permeated his two major 
novels, Murugan the Tiller and Kandan the Patriot. To my mind, his 
novels remain still the best expression creatively of the Gandhian 
spirit in Tamil, going far beyond the journalistic and superficial 
levels into the almost subtle, spiritual and artistic level. In a series 


of essays and sketches and stories, he outlined his ideas of Gandhi 
in a fine manner. 


Another writer of like dimensions was the late S.V.V., who was 
however not sympathetic to Gandhism, though he could not help 
reflecting the Gandhian spirit in the contemporary situation. As 
a humorist, and as a moralist rooted in the old traditions, he was 
interested in contrasting the old ways with the new. His portrayals 
of the new generation are perhaps unfair; perhaps he did not himself 
comprehend the larger implications of the new in full; but he could 
artistically and creatively recreate the new along with the old. In 
many of these recreations of S.V.V. we meet the impact of Gandhi. 


In many Tamil novels of the forties, we come across unmistak- 
able signs of the impact of Gandhi and interpretations of Gandhism. 
A few of the writers tended to model themselves on Prem Chand 
from the Hindi, Khandekar from the Marathi, Sopan from the 
Gujarati or Tagore from the Bengali, all of whom were under the 
influence of Gandhian ideas in various ways. Novelists like B S. 
Ramiah and P. M. Kannan used the Gandhian background, both of 
the ’thirties and the ’forties, with more or less melodramatic effect. 
Almost every novelist who wrote for popular consumption in those 
decades has worked in his vision of the Gandhian world in some 
part of his work, if in no other way, at least in successfully apostro- 
phising the carkha—as in P. M. Kannan’s long-drawn-out novel 
written in 1946. In shorter fiction and the short story the impact 
is equally evident. A number of writers, such as C. S. Chellappa, 
have worked Gandhian ideas into the texture of their stories. 
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Kottamangalam Subbu’s popular ballad biography of Mahatma 
Gandhi in racy country idiom has been popular now with the Tamils 
for over ten years and Subbu himself sings it (in the manner of 
Harikatha Kalaksepams) from many platforms. He has reached an 
audience of tens of thousands from Raj Ghat to Kanya Kumari with 
this ballad biography. 


Tamil literature acquired its modernness, contemporaneity and 
livingness with the coming of Gandhi. The synthesis of the new 
and the old, the revolutionary and the traditional, and the acceptance 
of values which were basically Indian and which Gandhi stood for, 
made it possible for the Indian languages to evolve a modern and 
contemporary idiom and outlook. If the Tamils can claim that since 
the ’thirties there is a new spirit in Tamil writing it is mainly due 
to the shape that Gandhi had given to Indian thought. 


The sense of direction which Gandhi unmistakably initiated has 
grown in these three decades and in all dimensions. It was he who 
set the direction in which we were to proceed, at a time when the 
Tamil writer was at a loss. The Tamil writer has taken the general 
direction indicated by him, consciously in most cases and uncon- 
sciously in some, unwilling perhaps in the case of a few. The grop- 
ing for direction is no longer there, the sense of direction is implicit 
in all Tamil writing today. 


And finally let me answer a question which I anticipate everyone 
will ask. Has Gandhi's life or death, has the Gandhian impact of 
four decades, produced a single great book in Tamil? I shall have 
to answer in the negative. If it has produced a great book in Tamil, 
I have not read it yet. But this is nothing to be sad about. For 
creative writing has laws of its own and works invariably to a time- 
schedule of its own. 








Technology from a 


Gandhian Angle 


J. S. MATHUR 


Several attempts have been made to study the consequences of auto- 
mation, the new technological development, on the economic and 
social life of a nation. That automation is causing a lot of worry to 
workers everywhere is revealed by the fact that ‘in the latter half 
of 1955 a public opinion poll in Detroit showed that — after the 
danger from Soviet Russia — it was automation that was causing 
people most concern’. The word automation, the American Federal 
Secretary of Labour observed, engendered a whole host of fears in 
the minds of workers — ‘fear of unemployment, fear of machines, 
fear of science in general’. 


Automation has been defined ‘as a technique of industrial pro- 
duction combined with a method of processing data introduced since 
the second world war. With the aid of the most advanced techniques 
and devices — but with certain economic limitations — this method 
of production attempts to perform by machinery all the functions 
hitherto performed by human beings. The machines are “controlled 


994 


by machines”. 


The supporters of this new technological development hold the 
view that automation is a natural concomitant of changes in the 
technique of production introduced by the Industrial Revolution and 
that it is not going to have any remarkable adverse economic and 


1. Pollock. Economic and Social Consequences of Automation. 
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social consequences because of shortage of skilled staff, need of high 
capital investment and the gradual introduction of automation in 
different industries. The view is held that adjustments will be 
brought about without causing too much of dislocation. In the 
transitionary period some suffering is bound to be there which they 
advocate should be cheerfully borne. The protagonists have relied 
on U.S. experience. 


It may, however, be suggested that American experience should 
be taken cautiously. We can hold the view that the new technology 
may create grave economic and social consequences ‘as a result of 
technical unemployment, increased danger of slumps, decreased 
elasticity of productive capacity (which might perhaps be corrected 
only at the expense of complete freedom of consumers’ choice), in- 
creased danger to output, owing to strikes,’ etc. Mr Pollock has 
taken pains to focus attention on the possibility of automation becom- 
ing a ‘serious danger to the stability of both the economic and social 
structure’. The arguments of the optimists have been carefully 
examined and the author opines that automation will tend to promote 
technological unemployment in the United States in the near future, 
even though in 1955 the redundant workers (as a result of automa- 
tion) did find new jobs. ‘But that does not mean that their successors 
in later years will always be equally fortunate. If there were a slow- 
ing down or a cessation of the continued expansion of the economy 
it is indeed doubtful if even the combined efforts of government, 
industry and organised labour could stem the flood of technological 
unemployment unless all three agree to make planned and funda- 
mental changes in the entire structure of American economy.” 
Similarly economic stability may be shaken if the demand for ever- 
increasing production is not forthcoming. ‘There could be a vast 
competitive race to speed up production more and more in automatic 
factories; to create bigger and better purely technical solutions of 
production problems; to condition men to want more and more of 
the goods that were being poured off the production lines. Such an 
approach would not create a feeling of plenty, but a feeling of dis- 
satisfaction.’? It is, therefore, obvious that the increasing use of 
automatic machinery presents a serious threat to the stability of the 
economy. It is no use arguing that some suffering is inevitable in 


2. Ibid. — 3. Ibid. 
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the transitionary period and that all such technological developments 
strengthen the economy, which has the power of providing continu- 
ally increasing opportunities of employment in spite of rapid pro- 
gress of mechanisation. All this may be quite true in the long run. 
But it does not ensure that all those who are likely to be displaced 
because of automation will be easily absorbed. It is true that we are 
drawing attention to phenomena which are often significant only 
‘in the short run’. But the ‘short run’ may last for many years and 
the phenomena may have serious repercussions upon all aspects of 
public and private life.‘ 


It is the social consequences of such technological changes that 
have to be carefully studied. Automation has already created the 
problem of changes that should be effected in education facilities 
and the problem of how men will use the abundant leisure which a 
good many people think (perhaps wrongly) will very soon be enjoyed 
by workers as a consequence of the spread of automation. These 
technological developments might create ‘leisured masses’. Such a 
situation has certain inherent dangers. ‘Technology has mastered 
the art of saving time, but not the art of spending it.’ This problem 
is likely to become more serious as automation spreads. The United 
States of America is facing this problem. Dr Donald D. Greares, an 
assistant professor of psychiatry, has suggested that people should 
be taught the art of ‘leisuremanship’ — doing something while doing 
nothing. Dr Greares has pointed out that idleness causes trouble — 
mental trouble. We are getting patients now who are bored, restless 
and depressed and apathetic because they do not know how to rest.’ ° 
And therefore he has suggested that the art of ‘leisuremanship’ 
should be taught and people should be encouraged to undertake any 
activity which will help in self-expression and relaxation. ‘He re- 
commends everything from tinkering a car (which he does) to 
knitting.’ ® 


Similarly, the spread of automation will have the effect of con- 
ferring very great advantages upon big business in a highly competi- 
tive world. Consequently the trend towards the growth of large 
concerns will receive a powerful stimulus from automation. ‘It seems 
clear, too, that automation will be an important factor in rapidly 


4. Ibid. 6. Ibid. 
5. Times of India, 9 March 1938. 
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strengthening the position of the big concerns as against the medium- 
sized and small business’ and ‘encourage concentration of economic 
power and financial control over the production and distribution of 
goods and services’.” 


The structure of the labour class will also undergo remarkable 
changes. Undoubtedly in the new technological age ‘the engineers 
and technicians will exercise a dominating influence not only at 
every stage of production on the shop floor but also on the manage- 
ment side of industry’. What will be the effect of such develop- 
ments on the maintenance of healthy industrial relations? People 
having authority generally become intolerant of other people’s views. 
This attention is dangerous for the maintenance of healthy industrial 
relations. The political influence of the engineering class may create 
grave social problems. “The small number of engineers with the 
ultimate control of these automatic factories could . . . hold society 
to ransom, the ransom being control of man’s consumption and 
habits in the interests of the machines. The automatic factory, then, 
will provide an open sesame to Huxley’s “Brave New World”. It will 
lead to the creation of a class of people who may be termed as 
“working class aristocrats”.’ § 


It is, however, being suggested that if automation could be in- 
troduced only in a planned and sensible way it may enable man to 
master economic processes in a way that has not happened in the 
past. There are, of course, dangers in an unregulated use of auto- 
mation, but it has been suggested that there need be no despair or 
gloom over these new technological developments. ‘Human freedom 
is not necessarily doomed. If only automation is deliberately used 
to promote the welfare of the human race it could help to banish 
poverty relatively quickly from the face of the earth. And this 
could be done on a scale that has hitherto been regarded as a mere 
Utopian dream’? Therefore, it is being suggested: ‘What must be 
done is to take a long-term view and to plan for the future with 
the aid of new machines and new techniques. And the object of 
economic planning must be to integrate automation with a free and 
democratic society. Success in such planning would mean that the 


7%. Pollock, op. cit. 9. bid. 
8. Ibid. 
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second industrial revolution could help to establish a social system 
based upon reason.’ 


However, as Norbert Wiener has demonstrated, such a situation 
might not be brought about at all. ‘Those of us who have contri- 
buted to the new science of cybernetics thus stand in a moral position 
which is, to say the least, not very comfcrtable. We have contributed 
to the initiation of a new science which, as I have said, embraces 
technical possibilities for good and for evil. We can only hand it over 
into the world that exists about us—and this is the world of Belson 
and Hiroshima. We do not even have the choice of suppressing these 
new technical developments. They belong to the age... There 
are those who hope that the good of a better understanding of men 
and society which is offered by this new field of work may anticipate 
and outweigh the incidental contribution we are making to the con- 
centration of power (which is always concentrated by its very con- 
ditions of existence in the hands of the most unscrupulous). I write 
in 1947 and I am compelled to say that it is a very slight hope.’ !! 


In view of this it may be a fond hope that under the new techno- 
logical developments it will be possible to build up a truly free and 
democratic state where the individual will be the cornerstone of the 
socio-economic set-up. It appears that we are building up a society 
which we do not know ourselves and in which the individual will 
be the helpless victim of his own creation. These vast technological 
developments unmistakably demonstrate the urgent need to recon- 
sider the fundamental guiding principles on which the whole social 
superstructure is to be built up. 


The need for clear and careful thinking on this subject is impe- 
rative in our country where we are on the threshold of vast economic 
development on planned lines. The goal to be attained and the 
means to be adopted for the attainment of these goals should be 
such that we do not land this country in a situation where we may 
hold on to material gain and forget the spirit. 


What were Gandhi’s views in this matter? People in the West 
have been struggling with the idea that modern technology in itself 
does not lead to these social evils and that it is possible to build 
up an era in which justice and equality will reign supreme. Gandhi 


10. Ibid. 11. Quoted by Pollock, op. cit 
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on the other hand felt that mechanisation of whatever kind is bound 
to be harmful to the free development of individuals. ‘Industrialism 
is, I am afraid, going to be a curse for mankind’, he observed.'? Fur- 
ther he wrote: ‘If I could do it, I would most assuredly destroy 
or radically change much that goes under the name of modern 
civilisation. But that is an old story. The attempt is undoubtedly 
there. Its success depends upon God.’ He realised that if India 
followed Western technology her vast masses would never feel the 
glow of freedom and prosperity and that, in view of their awful 
poverty, introducing mechanisation would dehumanise them even 
further. And therefore he kept on emphasising that the economic 
reorganisation of India must not be built upon the exploitation of 
the masses and of villages—and exploitation was himsa (violence) 
pure and simple. He said: ‘In modern terms it is beneath human 
dignity to lose one’s individuality and become a mere cog in the 
machine. I want every individuai to become a full-blooded and 
fully developed member of society. The villages must become self- 
sufficient. I see no other solution if one has to work in terms of 
ahimsa (non-violence).’'* On yet another occasion he remarked: 
‘Don’t you see that if India becomes industrialized, we shall need a 
Nadirshah to find out other worlds to exploit, that we shall have to 
pit ourselves against the naval and military power of Britain, Japan 
and America, of Russia and Italy? My head reels to think of these 
rivalries.’'> And therefore he was afraid of the modern, Western type 
of industrialisation. He said: ‘I do not believe that industrialisation 
is necessary in any case for any country. It is much less for India. 
Indeed, I believe that independent India can only discharge her 
duty towards a groaning world by adopting a simple but ennobled 
life, by developing her thousands of cottages and living at peace 
with the world."® He had an early realisation that technology in 
the sense of large-scale mechanisation cannot be dissociated from the 
evils which are bound to follow in the wake of increasing mecha- 
nisation. ‘I have heard many of our countrymen say that we will 
gain American wealth but avoid its methods. I venture to suggest 


12. Young India, 1931, p. 351. 15. Hariian, 1935, p. 329. 
13. Harijan, 1935, p. 372. 16. Harijan, 1946, p. 285. 
Harijan, 1939, p. 438. 
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that such an attempt, ii it were made, is foredoomed to failure. We 
cannot be “wise, temperate and furious” in a moment.’ 


Let it not be concluded that Gandhi was advocating compulsory 
poverty. He was opposed to the low economic standards of living 
to which vast masses were condemned. He held the view that 
poverty itself is demoralising and that a poor, starving individual 
cannot attain high moral status. He was against pauperism. ‘No 
one has ever suggested that grinding poverty can lead to anything 
else but moral degradation.’ His move to revive hand spinning and 
other village industries was a careful and well-thought-out plan to 
root out mass poverty, unemployment and all its evil concomitants. 
He however realised that economic uplift should be brought about 
in such a way as not to burden and crush the multitudes. 


Increasing mechanisation and production in a_round-about 
manner always leads to concentration of power and wealth. In such 
a social and economic set-up the masses are exploited for the benefit 
of a few. ‘I hate privilege and monopoly. Whatever cannot be 
shared with the masses is taboo to me.’'* That such a development 
is inevitable has been unmistakably demonstrated in the West. Hence 
he wrote: ‘What I object to is the craze for machinery, not machinery 
as such. The craze is for what they call labour-saving machinery. 
Men go on “saving labour” till thousands are without work and 
thrown on the open streets to die of starvation. I want to save time 
and labour, not for a fraction of mankind, but for all. I want the 
concentration of wealth, not in the hands of a few, but in the hands 
of all. Today machinery merely helps a few to ride on the backs 
of millions. The impetus behind it all is not the philanthropy to 
save labour, but greed. It is against this, this constitution of things, 
that I am fighting with ail my might.’ 


He was in faveur of simple machines that will help in the pro- 
ductive efficiency of the individual worker, that will enable a man 
to produce more and at the same time lighten his task. ‘I am aiming 
not at the eradication of all machinery, but at their limitation’, he 
said. He even advocated electrification of the villages and the 


17. Speeches and Writings of 18. Harijan, 1934, p. 301. 
Mahatma Gandhi (Natesan), yp. 349. 19. Young India, 1934, pp. 377-378. 
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villagers’ plying their crafts with the help of power. He was in 
favour of retaining, even propagating, ‘any machinery which does 
not deprive the masses of men of the opportunity to labour, but 
which helps the individual and adds to his efficiency and which a 
man can handle at will without being its slave.** And further he 
remarked: ‘I can have no consideration for machinery which is 
meant either to enrich the few at the expense of the many, or with- 
out cause to displace the useful labour of many’*'! ‘My machinery 
must be of the most elementary type which I can put in the homes of 
millions.’*- While advocating the cause of village industries for the 
economic revival of the village his opinion was: ‘Dead machinery 
must not be pitted against the millions of living machines represent- 
ed by the villagers scattered in the seven hundred thousand villages 
in India. Machinery to be well used has to help and ease human 
effort. The present use of machinery tends more and more to con- 
centrate wealth in the hands of a few in total disregard of millions 
of men and women whose bread is snatched by it out of their 
mouths,’*3 

Gandhi therefore advocated the revival of rural and cottage in- 
dutries. He wanted that the bases of India’s economic structure 
should be these villages producing mainly for use. He was opposed to 
industrialisation of the western pattern wherein the villager is likely 
to be exploited. ‘The revival of the village is possible only when it 
is no more exploited. Industrialisation on a mass scale will neces- 
sarily lead to passive or active exploitation of the villagers, as the 
problems of competition and marketing come in. Therefore, we have 
to concentrate on the village being self-contained, manufacturing 
mainly for use. Provided that this character of the village industry 
is maintained, there would be no objection to villages using even 
modern machines and tools that they can make and can afford to 
use. Only they should not be used as a means of exploiting others.’*4 


Gandhi, likewise, did not believe that mass production—the gift 
of modern technology—will be of real and ever-lasting benefit for 
the masses. Once he was asked whether he believed that mass pro- 
duction would raise the standard of living of the people. ‘T do not 

20. Harijan, 1935, p. 146. 23. Harijan, 1935, p. 244. 
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believe in it at all’, replied Gandhi. ‘There is a tremendous fallacy 
behind this reasoning. Without simultaneous distribution on any 
equally mass scale production can result only in a great world tra- 
gedy.’* He clarified his argument further by observing: ‘Without 
entering upon an elaborate argument I would categorically state my 
conviction that the manner of mass production is responsible for the 
world crises. Granting for the moment that machinery may supply 
all the needs of humanity, still it would concentrate productiey in 
particular areas, so that you would have to go in a round-about way 
to regulate distribution; whereas, if there is production and distri- 
bution both in the respective areas where things are required, it is 
automatically regulated, and there is less chance for fraud or for 
speculation.’ Production essentially for the market is the base of 
the economic evils which result in periodic economic crises, because 
there ceases to be any positive and direct correlation between real 
consumer demand and production. Hence Gandhi held the view that 
both consumption and production should be localised. ‘When pro- 
duction and consumption both become localised, the temptation to 
speed up production indefinitely at any price disappears. All the 
endless difficulties and problems that our present-day economic 
system presents, too, would then come to an end.’ The evil cannot 
be remedied by suggesting that distribution should become more 
equitable. Gandhi’s view was that ‘the evil is inherent in the system. 
Distribution can be equalised when production is localised; in other 
words, when distribution is simultaneous with production.’ *S 


Gandhi is not alone in holding this view. The view that the 
round-about system of production is responsible for recurring booms 
and depressions is held by others also. “That the period of produc- 
tion is often unalterably determined for a long time in the future 
once the time-consuming processes have been started is of great 
significance for the theory of the business cycle. The inherent diffi- 
culties of the cycle cannot well be explained without referenee to 
those rigidities which are due to the fact that time-consuming pro- 
cesses cannot be easily interrupted and that the factors of production 
cannot be shifted at will from earlier to later stages of production 
or vice versa. Once time-consuming processes have got in under way 


25. Harijan, 1934, p. 301. 27. Ibid. 
26. Ibid, 9 
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there is the strong presumption that they will have to be continued 
and that they are therefore not very sensitive to adverse price changes. 
If the business cycle theory has to explain why the adjustment of 
the economic system to irregular changes does not come about 
smoothly and continuously then it is obvious that technological 
rigidities which determine the length of the period of production 
are of great importance.’ 


That technological developments are likely to lead to unemploy- 
ment was also very clearly visualised by Gandhi. ‘I hold that the 
machinery method is harmful when the same thing can be done 
easily by millions of hands not otherwise occupied.’*® The argument 
that unemployment as a result of technological developments is tem- 
porary did not appeal to Gandhi. He said: ‘But concentration of 
production ad infinitum can only lead to unemployment. You may 
say that workers thrown out of work by the introduction of improved 
machinery will find occupations in other jobs. But in an organised 
country, where there are only fixed and limited avenues of employ- 
ment, where the worker has become highly skilled in the use of 
one particular kind of machinery, this is hardly possible’*! That 
even in a highly industrialised and technologicaliy advanced country 
like U.S.A. full employment has not been possible except under 
abnormal circumstances of war is ample proof of the fact that it is 
mere wishful thinking that technological developments have taken 
us anywhere near the cherished goal of full employment. ‘A per- 
manent margin of unemployment among industrial workers is a 
feature of economic systems called into existence by the industrial 
revolution in western countries. Palliatives, such as unemployment 
insurance, allowance of relief funds, etc. do not touch the fundamental 
cause of unemployment.” 


It may be argued that the state will step in and intervene to 
usher in the ‘welfare state’ and that under such an order everyone 
will be free and happy. Even while supporting the view that public 
utility industries, wherever they have to be centralised and run on 
a large seale, should be nationalised and run under ideal conditions 





29. Helm. Monetary Theory. 32. Jethar and Beri. Indian Eeco- 
30. Young India, 1931, p. 161. nomics. 
31. Harijan, 1934, p. 301. 
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Gandhi was suspicious of the ever-increasing power of the state. 
‘I look upon an increase of the power of the state with the greatest 
fear, because although apparently doing good by minimizing exploit- 
ation, it does the greatest harm to mankind by destroying individu- 
ality, which lies at the root of all progress. We know of so many 
cases where men have adopted trusteeship, but none where the 
state has really lived for the poor.’ Real freedom, according to 
him, consisted in making individuals powerful enough to withstand 
the whole might of the world. He said: ‘I have to demonstrate that 
real svaraj will come not by the acquisition of authority by a few 
but by the acquisition of the capacity by all to resist authority when 
abused. In other words, svaraj is to be attained by educating the 
masses to a sense of their capacity to regulate and control authority’. 


Ever-increasing material wants are another aspect of a highly 
mechanised and technologically advanced economy ‘Our modern 
civilisation under conditions of industrial progress is continually 
manufacturing new and previously unwanted sources of pleasure so 
that the old luxuries become new necessities alike for those who can 
afford and those who cannot.’** The view that the multiplication of 
our wants is conducive to human well-being did not find favour with 
Gandhi. He was of the opinion that ‘in so far as we have made the 
modern materialistic craze our goal, so far are we going downhill in 
the path of progress. I hold that economic progress, in the sense in 
which I have put it, is antagonistic io real progress... . That you 
cannot serve God and Mammon is an economic truth of the highest 
value’..6 On another occasion he remarked: ‘High thinking is in- 
consistent with a complicated material life based on the high speed 
imposed on us by Mammon worship. All the graces of life are pos- 
sible when we learn the art of living nobly’..’ For Gandhi the ideal 
to be kept before us was the voluntary reduction of wants consistent 
with moral progress. ‘Civilization, in the real sense of the term, 
consists not in the multiplication, but in the deliberate and voluntary 
reduction of wants. This alone promotes real happiness and con- 
‘entment, and increases the capacity for service.’*s 


33. Modern Review, 1935. 36. Sneeches and Writings of 
34. Young India, 1925, pp. 40-41. Mahatma Gandhi (Natesan), p. 349. 
35. Josiah Wedgewood. Economics $37. Harijan, 1946, p. 285. 


of inheritance. 38. From Yeravada Mandir. Ch, VI, 
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TECHNOLOGY FROM A GANDHIAN ANGLE 


Modern civilisation, with its accent on ever-increasing wants and 
technological advancement, has pushed mankind to a position from 
where we do not know how to get out. ‘Despite the immense hopes 
which humanity has placed on modern civilisation, such a civilisation 
has failed in developing men of sufficient intelligence and audacity 
to guide it along the dangerous road on which it is stumbling. Human 
beings have not grown so rapidly as the institutions sprung from 
their brains. It is chiefly the intellectual and moral deficiencies of 
the political leaders and their ignorance which endanger modern 
nations.’*’ ‘Modern civilization finds itself in a difficult position 
because it does not suit us. It has been erected without any know- 
ledge of our real natures. It was born from the whims, scientific 
discoveries, from the appetites of men, their illusions, their theories 
and their desires. Although constructed by our efforts, it is not 
adjusted to our size and shape.” A situation has been created in 
which each one of us finds himself powerless and at the mercy of 
forces which we cannot control. “The enormous advances gained by 
the sciences of inanimate matter over those of living things is one 
of the greatest catastrophes ever suffered by humanity. The environ- 
ment born of our intelligence and invention is adjusted neither to 
our stature nor to our shape. We are unhappy. We degenerate 
norally or mentally. The groups and nations in which industrial 
civilisation has attained its highest development are precisely those 
which are becoming weaker and whose return to barbarism is the 
most rapid. But they do not realise it. They are without protection 
against the hostile surroundings that science has built about them. 
In truth our civilisation has created conditions of existence which, 
for reasons obscure, render life itself impossible. We are the victims 
of backwardness of the sciences of life over those of matter.’*! 


It was against this degeneration and degradation that Gandhi 
was fighting with all his might. ‘The movement of the spinning 
wheel is an organised attempt to displace machinery from that state 
of exclusiveness and exploitation and to place it in its proper state. 
Under my scheme, therefore, men in charge of machinery will think 
not of themselves or even of the nation to which they belong but 


39. Aiexis Carrol. Man, the Un- 40. Tvid. 
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of the whole human race.”* That the individual cannot progress 
and come to his own so long as the ‘machinery method’ continves 
was also clearly recognised by him. ‘It then dawned on me that to 
suppress and exploit the millions the machine was the device par 
excellence. It has no place in man’s economy if, as social units, all 
men were to be equal. It is my belief that the machine has not 
added to man’s stature and it won’t serve the world but disrupt it, 
unless it is put in its proper place.’ It must be clearly recognised 
that ‘as an ideal we should strive for a form of society, an association 
of free men, in which the free development of each is the condition 
of the free development of all. In a society in which a few indivi- 
duals are very wealthy and many are very poor, it is probable that 
both the wealthy and the poor will not lead free and happy lives. 
Real progress will not be possible if we neglect the man for whom 
we profess and plan’. In the words of Gandhi, ‘Khadi represents 
and represented a way of life based on non-violence.... Through 
khadi we were struggling to establish the supremacy of man in place 
of the supremacy of power-driven machinery over him. Through 
khadi we were striving for equality of all men and women in place 
of the gross inequality to be witnessed today. We were striving to 
attain subservience of capital under labour in place of the insolent 
triumph of capital over labour.’*+ 


2. Young India. 1935. p. 321. 44. Harijan, 1947, p. 470. 
3. Harijan, 1946, p. 281. 
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S. The last war gave us a new word—‘Cold War’. It has become a 
n very significant word for it indicates the nature of the world in 
S which man is living at present. History had periods of war follow- 
h ed by respites of peace. The modern world seems to hover 
e between ‘cold’ and ‘hot’ war, without any peace. It would appear 
h as if there were no escape from this predicament, for nations and 
e peoples seem to be drawn into this state almost in spite of them- 
0 selves. This state of perennial war has precipitated a great desire 
it for its abolition. War was dangerous always, but had some glamour 


attached to it. It was believed to engender the so-called martial 
virtues; it gave the pride of victory; it even led to the acquisition 
of territory and the building up of power and wealth. But modern 
arms have completely changed its texture and quality. The last 
war was the most destructive one in the history of the world. 
Russia alone suffered 37 million casualties—12 million deaths and 25 
millions uprooted! The memories of the last war are yet fresh 
and if there is one country which does not want ‘hot’ war it is 
perhaps Russia, though it is not easy to say whether it also does not 
want ‘cold’ war. It was Russia which in 1953 first discovered the 
hydrogen bomb. 4 October 1957 will remain a great and grim 
landmark in the history of the world—it was the day on which 
Russia inaugurated the Space Age after the Atomic Age. With the 
inter-continental ballistic missile and the sputniks Russia has 
brought the world to the brink not of war, but of extermination. 
Even the last war seemed to be purposeless. It had victors but no 
victory, and considering the present condition of Germany and 
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France one would think it was Germany that was the victor! And 
considering the destructiveness of nuclear weapons, in place and 
time, war has ceased to be a fight for or against anything; it has 
become the annihilation of mankind. Hence the great upsurge in 
men’s minds about the fear of war and the desire to abolish it. As 
early as on 11 August 1940 Gandhi wrote: ‘The present war is the 
saturation point in violence. It spells to my mind also its doom.’ 
These were prophetic words in terms of what has happened since. 
The world is sick of the organised violence which is war and even 
Russia, the greatest military power of the world, is sick with surfeit. 


No people and no government of the world want war. But the 
very first step away from it bristles with difficulties. The history 
of the world is replete with examples of the discovery of new arms, 
leading to new methods of war and victory. It has also examples 
of accumulation of arms leading to the precipitation of war. The 
present arms race—for better and more arms—means war to- 
morrow. The arms piled up today in Russia alone are enough to 
destroy the world several times over-—and yet the race continues. 
The first step therefore is to stop the armis race, then to reduce the 
arms and lastly to destroy them. We are just at the pre-preliminary 
step of trying to stop only the testing of nuclear arms. The cons- 
cience of the world is just aroused to the pitch where tests have to 
be stopped. As usual Russia is again the first to feel the pulse of 
the world, to start in the reverse gear. That France, Germany and 
even China want to be in the nuclear race may be another reason 
for America to cry a halt to the tests. But what about the arms 
race? On 24 December 1938 Gandhi wrote: ‘Peace will never come 
until the Great Powers courageously decide to disarm themselves. 
It seems that recent events must force that belief on the Great 
Powers. This was wisely said, but requires great courage to follow 
up. To disarm has not been difficult in the near past, after peace 
was restored. But today in place of peace we have this cold war 
between two giants who can shake and destroy the world. Both 
are powerful but both are mortally afraid. The weapons of the 
last war are considered conventional, for we have also the nuclear 
and what are called the tactical nuclear weapons. Disarmament 
has to be all along the line and in all the armed services. It is diffi- 
cult to reject the larger nuclear weapons and yet retain the tactical 
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WAR OR PEACE? 


ones; it is almost impossible to reject both and retain the conven- 
tional. That would only make Russia the master of the world. Yet 
nuclear weapons must be banned, for who knows but that the use 
of the ‘tactical’ may lead to the use of the ‘strategic’. The logic of 
the circumstances is inexorable, that all arms and all wars must be 
banned. But neither of the Great Powers is anywhere within 
measurable distance of a total ban, as against a total war. This is 
all the more so as there are live political issues that defy solution 
and have led to deep suspicion, leading to the Great Fear arising 
out of the arms race. The last war did not end war but left a legacy 
of perpetual war in the form of insoluble problems. Disarmament 
is the first step towards peace, but no Great Power seems willing 
to take it. 


Will any other Power take courage in its hands and take the 
tremendous step? On 12 October 1935 Gandhi wrote: ‘If English- 
men were as a nation to become non-violent at heart they would 
shed imperialism, they would give up the use of arms. The moral 
force generated by such an act of renunciation would stagger the 
world. ... The effect of such a conversion would mean the greatest 
miracle of all ages. And yet if non-violence is not an idle dream, 
some such thing has some day to come to pass somewhere. I live 
in that faith....’ England is the one country which has been trying 
to shed its imperialism since then, genuinely and wisely. But it 
is also the third Great Power in the nuclear arms race. But there 
are deep stirrings in the people of England and the question is being 
put whether the country should continue to manufature nuclear 
weapons to have the pride of being the third nuclear power or seek 
the glory of being the first Great Power that renounced them, if 
necessary unilaterally. Today the campaign against nuclear wea- 
pons is on, under the leadership of men like Bertrand Russel, J. B. 
Priestley, Richard Calder and others. The campaign is for a total 
renunciation of all nuclear weapons, with or without the coopera- 
tion of other Powers, and on moral grounds leading to the renun- 
ciation of all war. The campaign began well but is not gathering 
momentum. The pacifists are already the converted. It is the 
unconverted for whom the campaign is intended and it is these who 
are not yet drawn by it, in numbers. Most people are yet unaware 
of the extent of devastation that a nuclear war will cause and seem 
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to believe that science will yet perform one more miracle to combat 
what it has released. They hesitate to agree to a unilateral act of 
sacrifice, without getting anything in return—though this appears 
to be the best, the only alternative chance and even at that a tiny 
chance. But the best part of the campaign seems to appear as its 
weakest. According to Mr A. J. P. Taylor, in the New Statesman of 
21 June 1958: ‘The essence of the campaign is that a moral change 
can be stronger than nuclear weapons. But people no longer believe 
this. They once thought that faith could move mountains. Now 
they doubt whether it can move mole-hills.’ This is specially so 
in the younger generation, who seem to have a shiver of distaste 
at the moral approach. If the last war taught the lesson that might 
is not right, the present developments drive home the moral that 
might is neither right nor wrong but is suicide. lf only Gandhi 
were alive now, or England could produce a reflection of a Gandhi, 
the miracle that he expected might come to pass. 


But instead Commander Sir Stephen King Hall, who has been 
through two world wars and has held important staff appointments, 
has written an extraordinary book! developing the thesis of uni- 
lateral nuclear disarmament. The book begins by stating the basic 
object of war, which is ‘to change the enemy’s mind’. War has now 
ceased to be for things. Colonialism and acquisitiveness are dead. 
The battle of bodies has now become the battle for winning minds. 
We are fighting for a way of life—the British for the democratic 
and the Russians for the totalitarian. This fight must be on the 
intellectual and even more on the moral plane. The British must 
think clearly and follow courageously the democratic way of life. 
Naturally violence and war take a secondary place in the defence 
of a way of life. Stephen Hall begins on a high moral level but 
he is essentially a great military thinker. Nothing is more devastat- 
ing than his chapters on ‘The Role of Military Force’ and ‘Our Mili- 
tary Defence’. He explodes the myth of the Great Deterrent, shows 
the inevitability of a total nuclear war arising out of a ‘tactical’ 
nuclear engagement and is convinced that all nuclear weapons 
should be banned on military grounds, if necessary unilaterally. He 
hesitates about the use of conventional weapons however. But he 


1. Defence in the Nuclear Age. 1958. London. Gollancz. 223p. 18s. 
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is quite clear that the violence potential of all nations has become 
so incalculable and immeasurable that violence has out-lived its 
usefulness in international disputes. Violence is no more a servant 
but a genie that has become an uncontrollable master. What 
Gandhi apprehended intuitively in 1938, King Hall has proved con- 
vincingly as an expert. The conviction is deep, for he is prepared 
for a unilateral beginning, and that instantly. 


But what is extraordinary is the suggestion of an alternative— 
defence in a reasoned and practical manner. He is quite clear that 
Russia or its way of life is the enemy. He also believes that there 
can be no co-existence between two such opposite ways of life. 
Therefore the Russian has to be converted, for he cannot be defeated 
in physical war. The most extraordinary chapters in the book are 
the last six chapters—three developing the idea of a new defence, 
which is essentially of a political and educational kind but with a 
small conventional army for keeping law and order. War in the 
nuclear age becomes no more the continuation of policy by other 
means, but rather policy becomes a continuation and conduct of war 
by non-violent means. The commander coins a powerful word 
N.V.R. (i.e. Non-Violent Resistance) which is to mobilise all the 
resources of Britain—moral, political and physical—for waging a 
war dangerous to the morale and way of life of the enemy. The 
last three chapters go to the limit of permitting an occupation of 
Britain by Russia, without any physicai opposition. The Com- 
mander discusses the problems of occupation, the non-violent resist- 
ance both individual and institutional, and lastly the physical and 
above all the moral and political training of the nation. Here is no 
cowardly submission to the invader; it is no silent and sullen with- 
drawal of the nation within itself. It is dynamic resistance on all 
fronts so as to affect and convert the enemy in his way of life. He 
is quite sure that by 1960 the country would be sufficiently trained 
in the nature and technique of the new defence, the only defence 
effective in a nuclear age. The thesis has the advantage that 
while the subject is kept on the moral level, it emphasises the cor- 
rect strategy and tactics from the point of view of a non-moral 
defence, which alone is adequate to an absolutely new strategy in 
a nuclear age. The author proves that the renunciation of nuclear 
weapons is the most effective, intelligent, as well as economic 
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method of frustrating the communist enemy. He has a popular 
appeal in that he shows up the impotence of nuclear defence and 
suggests the alternative of a potent N.V.R. that may appeal to the 
hard-headed politician. It is a misfortune that the Labour Party 
is not in power in Britain at present and is divided in its views on 
the Great Deterrent. Defence in the Nuclear Age is the challenge 
to England to renounce its leadership in violence and to forge for 
a greater international leadership in N.V.R. 


One would think that Commander Stephen Hall must have 
imbibed his ideas and learnt his techniques from Gandhi. But it is 
surprising and almost intriguing to find the almost casual references 
made in the book to Gandhi and his non-violent resistance. Gandhi 
is bracketed with Deak (in Hungary), Redmund (in Ireland) and 
Dr Weizmann (in Palestine), as one of the leaders who were always 
against violence. Reference is made to acts of non-violent resist- 
ance in Norway and Hungary, the boycott of bus services by 
Africans in Johannesburg, the resistance by the Germans in the 
Ruhr area, etc., but there is not a word about the non-violent 
struggles waged by India for twenty-five years — and successfully. 
The Commander rather hastily states that ‘all the cases of which we 
have records were combinations of violence and non-violence. We 
have no evidence about a completely non-violent struggle’. But, 
rather inexcusably, he is even unaware of the daring appeal, ‘To 
Every Briton’, which Gandhi issued on 6 July 1940, in the darkest 
hour of their country. This appeal and the correspondence which 
arose out of it reads fresh and alive even now, though it had little 
effect then. But the differences from King Hall’s opinions are 
notable. For Gandhi non-violence was a creed and way of life but 
resistance (non-cooperation and civil disobedience) could be based 
on it. It was therefore a weapon of the strong and in all walks 
of life. For King Hall it is only a method of resistance. as violence 
has now overreached itself. Violence is not renounced but put in 
cold storage as being useless for the time being. Hence the Russians 
are considered the enemy and their way of life as inimical to the 
democratic way of life. For Gandhi on the other hand there could 
be no enemy but there would be a way of life which could co-exist 
with other ways of life and gain by such co-existence. King Hall’s 
belief in non-violence is based on the futility of violence, not its 
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renunciation. Gandhi’s non-violence was based on the nature of 
man which he considered to be basically different from that of an 
animal. For him truth and non-violence are the laws of the 
species, applicable to society as to an individual for all purposes. 
In the last resort, according to him, ‘it dees not avail to those who 
do not possess a living faith in the God of love’. 


Hence also the difference in the techniques of resistance as 
suggested by King Hail and Gandhi. King Hall is thinking only 
in terms of resisting the Russians after their quiet occupation of 
his country. The training of Britishers is in terms of that resist- 
ance and is with the main object of converting Russians to the 
British democratic way of life, by refusing at all costs to say or write 
anything contrary to the principles of the democratic way of life; 
by exposing fallacies of communism in personal contacts; by be- 
having towards the occupying forces with dignity and moral 
superiority. The resistance is for a limited purpose and is more 
institutional than individual. King Hall tries to work out in some 
detail how such resistance can be worked out through the Parlia- 
ment, the Banks, the B.B.C., the Press, the organs of government, 
etc. The resistance is mainly political and educational. For Gandhi, 
the training for adopting the non-violent way of life is more in- 
ternal than external. It is the assiduous cultivation of a new 
attitude of mind and the pattern of behaviour arising out of it. ‘In 
actual practice the expansion of my non-violence has kept exact 


pace with that of my identification with starved humanity.... He 
who has no belief in the constructive program has, in my opinion, 
no concrete feeling for the starved million. ...’ According to him 


exploitation is the essence of violence and a non-violent society 
cannot be built on a factory civilisation. One has therefore to be 
rural-minded before one can be non-violent, ‘and to be rural-minded 
you have to have faith in the spinning wheel’. For him non- 
violence was a principle for building up a new social order. It 
would have its implications and extensions, which would have to 
be worked out and followed in all activities of life. But he was 
flexible enough to allow variations in different countries to suit 
their traditions and conditions. He would not insist on the wearing 
of khadi in England, nor want Englishmen to be rural-minded. But 
he would certainly expect them to stop the exploitation of colonies 
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to live a simpler way of life, to change the factory system of pro- 
duction, to decentralise politically and economically. For him 
non-violence signified a revolutionary change of values in life and 
not mere resistance to something external. 


According to Gandhi, there is a philosophy behind the modern 
worship of brute force, with a history to back it. As early as on 
21 October 1926, he wrote about ‘the revolution that is slowly creep-: 
ing upon us’, in the minds of men, about the futility of violence. 
Two years later he wrote: ‘I know that war is wrong, is an unmiti- 
gated evil. I know too that it has got to go.’ What he felt intuitive- 
ly and what he believed in faith is almost coming to happen in life. 
Some of the best brains of Europe are arriving at similar conclusions 
by the inevitable logic of circumstances. King Hall’s book is a 
frontal attack on the ‘philosophy behind the modern worship of 
brute force’, and is bound to have the widest reverberations. But 
— and it is a big ‘but’ — the world yet seems to be nowhere near 
peace. There is yet no peace within the minds of men, for the 
inner and outer man are at variance—man is not yet reconciled to 
himself and to the ways of God. There appears to be no ‘remark- 
able peace movement in the West’ as envisaged by Gandhi in 1928. 
The attitudes of mind are yet traditional and exploitative. Nothing 
is more pervasive in the West than suspicion, and fear like a ghost 
haunts every country chancellery. The world is yet an insecure 
and perilous world to live in. Gandhi was quite confident when he 
wrote in 1928: ‘But the light within me is steady and clear. There 
is no escape for any of us save through truth and non-violence.’ 
The Western world is almost on the verge of accepting that faith 
in the year 1958. But there is no Gandhi, nor any European edition 
of him. Gandhi fondly believed that India had a mission for the 
world and that her non-violent victory in her fight for freedom 
would revolutionise the world values of the West. The present 
condition of India would have weakened his fond belief, but the 
rising crisis in the West might have given him a rare opportunity. 
His dream of non-violence of the strong might have come true in 
the West, and above all in Great Britain. 








The True Significance of Gandhi 


ESME WYNNE-TYSON 


There is always a risk when assessing the value of a man of such 
exalted stature as Gandhi to concentrate on this or that feature of 
his life-work until the sight of the whole is lost through placing 
too much emphasis on the parts. This has happened in the case of 
many great men, and there is a danger of it happening to Bapu. 


The divided garment of Jesus Christ spoken of in the New 
Testament symbolised this fragmentation of character always liable 
to occur in the case of men too great for lesser men wholly to behold, 
or comprehend. As Plotinus tells us: ‘To any vision must be 
brought an eye fitted to what is to be seen and having some likeness 
to it... . Never can a soul see beauty unless it itself is beautitul.’ 


For the people of India Gandhi is primarily, and naturally, the 
Father of the Nation, the man who did more than any other one 
person to gain India’s freedom from foreign rule; the great nationlist, 
the beloved Bapu. For the materialist he was yet another social 
worker. For the pacifist and, lately, also for the more progressive 
non-pacifist thinkers of the West, his great importance lies in having 
provided an alternative means of defence to that of physical warfare 
which, owing to the terrible potentialities of nuclear armaments, 
could today exterminate most of the human race. For the vegetarian, 
Gandhi is the humanitarian par exceilence, at once justifying and 
encouraging by his integrated advocacy of ahimsa, the vegetarian 
way of life. 


But although Bapu was all these things he was something infi- 
nitely more, and it is that something more which should always be 
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recognised and remembered if we are to know the true Gandhi, 
since it explains and integrates all the other aspects of his life, being 
the centre from which his activities flowed—and that was his cha- 
racter of the mahatma. 


How rarely in the West this particular aspect of Gandhi appears 
to be commented upon and analysed, even by his admirers! There 
seems to be a diffidence, or reluctance, to inquire too closely into 
the philosophy of the Father of the Indian Nation. Perhaps in the 
majority of cases it is a question of incapacity, a lack of under- 
standing of what the title of Mahatma really involves, but there is 
also, I believe, an instinctive fear of probing too deeply into what 
may prove to be an embarrassing subject—the beliefs of a man whose 
opinions men are bound to respect, but might find it very uncom- 
fortable to share. 


In the Idealist View of Life Dr S. Radhakrishnan wrote: ‘No 
one can know the Truth without being the Truth’. And it may in 
a sense be said of one whose God was Truth: ‘No one can know 
Gandhi without being Gandhi’. For to be Gandhi in any degree 
must involve the acceptance of his three disciplines, brahmacarya, 
ahimsa and satyagraha. 


There is a tendency in the West to imagine that one can practise 
non-violent resistance merely as a technique, an alternative policy 
to armed resistance by following the actions of Gandhi without be- 
coming what Gandhi inwardly was. I believe this to be a mistaken 
assumption. It may succeed superficially in local disputes and with 
certain foes, as it has succeeded recently in Africa and America, 
but it will work no radical and lasting changes in the condition of 
mankind unless it is accompanied by the spiritual dynamic of Gandhi. 
Yet so few people seem willing to inquire into, or learn, of what that 
dynamic consisted. It is enough for them to acknowledge that he was 
a mahatma, a great soul, a good man who triumphantly practised non- 
violent resistance—and on this last point they are eager to emulate 
him—but they show a curious disinclination to examine too closely 
the all-important disciplines that alone made this triumph possible. 


In November 1954, his son Manilal Gandhi observed in a letter 
to me: ‘It is true that talk of brahmacarya does not appeal to the 
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Western mind. The mysterious power they attributed to my father 
was nothing but his strict adherence to brahmacarya and truth, and 
ahimsa came in their wake.’ 


When I regard the well-known public men of Britain who are 
even now considering the ‘adoption’ of Gandhi’s methods of non- 
violent resistance, it is difficult to believe that they really understand 
what these methods involve, and even more difficult to imagine their 
adoption of them. As Manilal Gandhi complained in another part 
of the letter previously quoted, those about him who spoke of spiri- 
tually opposing the forces of materialism were themselves slaves 
of such ‘trifling things as cigarettes’, and when one considers the 
sensual dependencies of the Western man and, in many cases, woman, 
it is almost impossible to imagine them practising what is implied 
by the term brahmacarya, the complete purification of the personal 
life, that results in non-attachment. Yet without it, and the insepa- 
rable disciplines of ahimsa and satyagraha it is impossible really to 
adopt Gandhi’s methods and therefore to achieve their liberating 
results. 


The situation is precisely the same as in the case of Jesus Christ 
and Christianity. Enthusiasm was aroused by the pure and perfect 
life of healing and compassion exemplified by the Mystic of Galilee. 
People were eager to follow him and be like him; but they did not 
inquire too deeply into what that ‘being like’ involved. They were 
content to accept the vague description, ‘He went about doing good’, 
ignoring Paul’s far more difficult instruction: ‘Let that mind be in 
you, which was also in Christ Jesus’.! 


Yet, as Dr Radhakrishnan also tells us, “To understand Christ 
we must have the Mind of Christ’ (which was so obviously, to a great 
degree, the mind of Gandhi). Instead of which his so-called fol- 
lowers have throughout the countries done ‘what they could’, what 
they felt could reasonably be expected of them, without that radical 
change of thought which was the true meaning of the re-birth re- 
ferred to at the interview with Nicodemus, when the Master said: 
‘Except a man be born of water and of the Spirit, he cannot enter 
into the kingdom of God’. 


.. Paul, Zr. 
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This water of the Johannine baptism which took place at the 
beginning of Jesus’s ministry symbolised total purification, or brah- 
macarya; the Spirit being the spirit of truth of which the Master 
spoke when he declared: ‘Ye shall know the truth, and the truth 
shall make you free’2 It was this truth, this satyagraha, which 
enabled Gandhi to liberate both himself and his country. 


But the followers of Jesus have been content with something 
much less than becoming so imbued with the mind of Christ that 
they could heal the suffering, sinning and sick by spiritual means. 
Human philanthropy has been considered sufficient; working and 
sometimes suffering for good causes; doing social work, nursing the 
sick and doctoring them by methods based on the cruelty of animal 
experimentation, nearly three million animals having been used in 
the research laboratories of Britain alone during 1956—and India 
knows the fate of her exported monkeys! 


Yet despite all these worthy efforts, the violence and immorality 
of the Western world today are greater than they have been in living 
memory. Despite the ‘good works’ of Christians, some of which 
have resulted in temporary relief for sections of mankind, there has 
been no radical cure for its ills, and certainly no general attainment 
to the mind of Christ which was meant to be, and could still be, the 
saviour of the world. 


In a letter to some friends, written in 1924, and quoted by C. F. 
Andrews in Mahatma Gandhi: His Own Story, Gandhi says: ‘I am 
far from being perfect. I am simply a humble aspirant for perfec- 
tion. . . . I do not consider myself worthy to be mentioned in the 
same breath with the race of prophets. . 


Whether this appraisal of himself, with its characteristic humility, 
was as true in 1947 as he thought it was in 1924, must be a matter 
of doubt to those who followed his spiritual evolution and remark- 
able life during the intervening years. At most it was true only if 
it referred to degree and not to kind. For there is no doubt whatever 
that Gandhi was of the same evolved species as the greatest teachers 
or rsis of the human race—a man who, having shed much of his 
animalism, evidenced a character of harmlessness (ahimsa), purity 


2. John, 8:32. 
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and compassionate love. This was also the nature of both Gotama 
Buddha and Jesus Christ. 


In his enlightening book entitled Lenin and Gandhi, Rene Fulop- 
Miller gives a picture of the two archetype men: Lenin, the man, 
and revolutionary hero, of this world, the man of conspiracy, hatred 
and violence; Gandhi, the man of peace, harmlessness and compas- 
sionate love. Here we have the two distinct types of men who have 
always existed as patterns for others. They represent the choice of 
two ways of life, the ways of Barabbas, the man of violence, and 
Jesus Christ, the man of peace. We have only to look at the world 
about us to learn what has been mankind’s choice so far. And yet, 
once again in our own century, we have been given yet another 
opportunity of making the momentous choice between becoming a 
Lenin by putting on the mind of total materialism, or a Gandhi by 
putting on, as far as we could conceive it, the mind of Christ. 


This is the true significance of Gandhi—the exemplar of this age. 
And those who see him as anything less, as a mere patriot, pacifist 
or humanitarian, have not begun to understand the real greatness 
of the man. 


If men of the East or the West are to follow him, if his methods 
are to be adopted as an alternative to the violence from which hu- 
manity needs so urgently to be saved, they must be prepared to 
accept those disciplines of brahmacarya and satyagraha from which 
alone can emerge an effectual demonstration of ahimsa. 


The brahmacarya vow taken by Gandhi at Phoenix in 1906 
was his equivalent to the purification symbolized by baptism which 
took place at the beginning of Jesus’s ministry. Gandhi writes of 
this in his autobiography, that at a certain period of his life he ‘had 
not realized . . . how indispensable continence was for self-realiza- 
tion but that he ‘clearly saw that one aspiring to serve humanity with 
his whole soul could not do without it’. 


In that one sentence lies the answer to India’s acute problem 
of over-population, if those who say they love him are really willing 
to follow him. And that such a condition has its personal satisfactions 
is evident from his further statement: ‘Life without brahmacarya 
appears to me to be insipid and animal-like. The brute by nature 
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knows no self-restraint. Man is man because he is capable of self- 
restraint. What formerly appeared to me to be extravagent praise 
of brahmacarya in our religious books, seemed now, with increasing 
clearness every day, to be absolutely proper and founded in ex- 
perience.’ 


There must also be that integrated love of and trust in Truth 
that made Gandhi what must surely have been one of the most 
truthful men in history, even in the most intimate matters of his 
personal life. There must be, too, that complete reliance on God’s 
guidance evidenced in his statement that: ‘Five or six times in my 
life I have experienced that one whom God wishes to save cannot 
fall even if he will’. 


Even as Jesus relied on the truth—the truth that the will of 
God was wholly good; that he manifested that will, and could only 
do what the Father willed and did—for healing the sick, suffering 
and sinning, so Gandhi relied upon the same truth for purifying his 
inner life and for establishing justice and friendly relations between 
men and nations. Truth was in his opinion the great and, finally, 
the only power. 


In Truth is God he reminds us that in the Hindu scriptures it is 
said that ‘God alone is and nothing else exists’, and that the Sanskrit 
word for truth is one which literally means ‘that which exists’. He 
goes on to say: ‘And when you want to find truth as God the only 
inevitable means is love, i.e. non-violence, and since I believe that 
ultimately the means and the ends are convertible terms, I should 
not hesitate to say that God is love’. No student of the New Testa- 
ment could fail to recognize in this argument the presence of the 
mind of Christ. 


To the question in this same book: ‘What then is truth?’ there 
follows an answer that should be deeply pondered by any would-be 
follower of Gandhi’s way of life. He replies at first that the question 
is a difficult one. For him, truth is ‘what the voice within tells you’; 
but people have different concepts of truth since ‘the evolution of 
the human mind is not the same for all’ and what is true to one 
may be an untruth to another. It is, he says, obvious that men must 
be trained by self-discipline up to the level where they can hear the 
true voice within: ‘Just as for conducting scientific experiments 
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there is an indispensable scientific course of instruction, in the same 
way such preliminary discipline is necessary, to qualify a person to 
make experiments in the spiritual realm’, 


Before he can rely on the voice within such a man must take 
five vows: ‘The vow of truth, the vow of brahmacarya (purity) — 
for you cannot possibly divide your love for truth and God with 
anything else—the vow of non-violence, of poverty and non-posses- 
sion. Unless you impose on yourselves these five vows you may 
not embark on the experiment at all.’3 


Those who speak casually of ‘adopting Gandhi's methods’ would 
do well to study these exacting conditions, for they alone make the 
policy of ahimsa—universal compassionate love, mercy and harm- 
lessness—possible and effective. For until self has been conquered, 
the interests of this self will still delude us into imagining truth to 
be what it is not. As an instance of this, Gandhi gave the case, in 
the article just quoted, of how ‘in the name of truth and science 
inhuman cruelties are perpetuated on animals when men perform 
vivisection’. (Both Gandhi and Tolstoy advocated spiritual healing 
which they believed to be the only ethical kind.) 


Therefore in a world dedicated to science worship it is not 
going to be an easy matter to adopt the methods of Gandhi, for these 
put the curb of ahimsa on scientific experimentation as on all other 
forms of violence and cruelty, even as the Golden Rule from the 
Sermon on the Mount was originally intended to do. 


No useful purpose can be served by hiding from ourselves the 
fact that really to adopt the methods of Gandhi is to accept a com- 
pletely different way of life from that led by humanity today and that 
nothing less radical will solve the problems of the present age. We 
cannot pick and choose, taking what we wish from Gandhi's 
instructions and ignoring the rest; this is merely to play at the 
regeneration that alone can save mankind, for it is the same remedy 
that was offered nearly two thousand years ago by the Galillean 
Prophet. Our rejection of it at that time and our indifference and 
wilfulness since, have landed us in the present situation where we 
are faced with the possible extinction of the human species unless 
we are willing, at last, to obey. 


3. Young India, 31 December 1933. 
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IGOR NEWERLY 


One of the few buildings that had remained standing upright among 
the rubble of devastated Warsaw on the day of its liberation was 
the Orphan’s Home, 92 Krochmalna Street. Nowadays, a built-in 
memorial tablet reminds us that this was the place where Janusz 
Korezak had lived and worked. ‘The Old Doctor’, as people called 
Korcezak affectionately before the war—for it was this pseudonym 
that he used in his series of fascinating radio talks which moved 
everyone of his listeners, young and old. Korczak, the educator, 
who adapted the methods of clinical observation he had practised in 
hospital, to his work among a group of youngsters, and who—after 
many years of research, tests and experiments—created an invalu- 
able, unique system of education. Korczak, the author, whose books 
were looked forward to as eagerly as is any true work of art and 
any manifestation of decent thought. 


The Orphan’s Home, which had been built according to Korezak’s 
plan, throbbed with the life of a hundred children and some twenty 
students of both sexes acting as tutors. They formed a small, 
well-organised community. They had self-government, a court of 
justice, a newspaper and different grades of membership; a member 
could be a citizen, a comrade, a distinguished comrade, or (alas!) a 
troublesome new-comer—it all depended upon the quality of work 
he or she put in for the common good, upon the reputation one had 
established for oneself, upon the number of votes, favourable and 
adverse, obtained during the plebiscite to which everybody was 
subject, pupils and tutors alike. Children took care of other children. 
Oldtimers, i.e., those who had already reached the age of ten, would 
take care of the young i.e., the seven- and eight-year-old citizens. 
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A lazybones, a quarrelsome or an untidy kid would pick himself a 
standby, for a month or two, from among the tidy and well-behaved, 
to help him get rid of his bad habits. And whenever any doubts 
arose, they would turn to the Old Doctor for help, for good advice, 
or for an impartial judgment. 


Many generations of these pupils stepped out into life imbued 
with the principles of conscientious work, self-discipline, and con- 
genial relationship with other human beings; to them, such principles 
had become a habit, a necessity. This did not always turn out to 
their advantage, especially when they happened to land among brutal 
and rapacious people; but they no longer could change their own 
attitude. 


‘If it hadn’t been for this Home’, one boy said when leaving 
the institution, ‘I would never have realised that there were honest 
people in this world who didn’t go in for stealing. I would never 
have known that it is possible for a person to tell the truth. I would 
never have believed that there were such things as equitable laws 
in this world.’ 


In the attic upstairs, above the boys’ and the girls’ dormitories, 
above the workshop and the resident tutors’ floor, Janusz Korezak 
had his room. A secluded, quiet corner with many books and a 
had become a habit, a necessity. This did not always turn out to 
place where a fair amount of disorder blended well with the usual 
signs of fussiness so characteristic of an old bachelor. A bright, cosy 
room exuding an air of thoughtful meditation alien to lonely broo- 
ding. And anyhow, there was always someone around to share this 
comforting silence, there was always a ‘sub-tenant’ of some sort or 
other. Either the sparrows from the courtyard below, who came 
when he called them by name, or a mouse leading her young ones 
leisurely across the room to the saucer underneath the desk; or else 
a child or two who needed some peace and quiet after an illness or 
a great sorrow and took refuge at the Doctor’s to éscape from the 
noisy little crowd downstairs. 

Korczak lived in that room for twenty years. It was there that 
he worked nights when the children were asleep. There, in spirit, 


he used to talk to young mothers in a way no other physician or 
writer had ever talked to them before. For only a physician with 
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the heart of a poet could have written that amazing little volume 
entitled How to Love a Child—a book of which it is difficult to say 
whether it is a study, an essay, or a poem. It was in that room that 
he drew up his ‘principles of life’ endeavouring to find the simplest 
possible words to explain to a child the most difficult phenomena 
existing in man and in the world. 


He wrote the story of a courageous, sensible boy who had the 
misfortune of being born a king. Whenever one talks to children 
about one’s own most cherished adult dreams, endeavours and concep- 
tions, simplifying matters to the extreme, as though one were taking a 
bird’s eye view of human society, of people and institutions, ail 
details tend to disappear, and only the core, the very essence of the 
thing remains, often in the form of so sharp a caricature that one 
is tempted to wink at an adult listener. Another little word, another 
gesture, and the fairy. tale becomes a grotesque cross-section of life 
in our time. Such precisely is the reason why King Matthew the 
First, about the King who tries to change the evil, stupid world, is 
read with such keen interest by young and old alike. It provides the 
children with a lot of wonderful emotions, and the grown-ups with 
a fine glimpse of themselves. 


When one reads The Child’s Right to be Respected, When I'll 
be a Small Boy Again, or Fools’ Senate, one gets the impression that 
such works could not have been produced anywhere else but in 
that attic of the Orphan’s Home where the power of love was para- 
mount and the talent of a writer rose in revolt. Nights stolen for 
creative writing, interrupted by quick routine visits to the dormi- 
tories below, where he listened to the breathing of hid little flock. 


One may not agree with everything Korczak has to say, but he 
is always inspiring. He may, at times, delve into a maze of truths 
that have yet to come, or he may suddenly and in exasperation lash 
out with a sharp word of criticism, yet he carries one away by the 
lucidity of his analyses, and his genuine, refreshing humanism which 
nas a galvanizing effect upon human thought and human feelings. 
The spontaneous and courageous ideas of a man intolerant of any 
dogma and constantly searching for the irrefutable, the verifiable 
truth, never lose their appeal. Neither does the voice that speaks 
up for mankind. 
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The history of culture is studded with names of great thinkers 
and explorers who had to suffer horrible tortures. The struggle for 
the oppressed classes of society has engraved in our memory the 
names of valiant tribunes and freedom fighters. And every religion, 
every creed possesses its saintly people who are endowed with an 
uncommon, a super-human kindness. Elements of all the three of 
these attributes are found in Janusz Korczak’s rich and complex per- 
sonality, combined in a remarkable pattern. 


There was in his make-up something of a research worker, a 
scientist of the Fabre type, who had discovered and described many 
insects without ever harming any of them. ‘I would like to be the 
Fabre of the children’s kingdom.... Let none of our opinions ever 
congeal into an immutable conviction, or an all-time dogma. May 
every “today” be only a bridge from the sum-total of yesterday’s 
experiences to the bigger total of tomorrow. Then and then only 
will our work be neither monotonous nor hopeless... .’ 


He fought for children’s rights, for their right to be respected, 
for their right to proper care and to one-fourth of the national in- 
come. He spoke on behalf of one-fourth of the community, of the 
strata which, in his opinion, was the most oppressed and the least 
privileged, and he did not beg, he demanded. He demanded only 
what was due, he did not ask for a gift. 


And he was a good man, disarmingly kind-hearted. ‘I don’t 
wish anyone evil. I simply couldn’t. I wouldn’t know how to go 
about it.’ Even a few days before his execution, Korcezak, looking 
from his window in the Orphan’s Home at the man who guarded 
him, tried to find some good sides to the fellow, some excuse that 
would justify him. 


On 4 August 1942 he wrote the following on the last page of 
his diary: ‘I am watering the flowers. My bald head at the window 
makes a fine target. He has his carbine. Why does he just stand 
there and look on quietly? He has no orders. Maybe he was a 
village teacher in his civilian life, or a notary public. or a street 
sweeper in Leipzig, or perhaps a waiter in Cologne? I wonder 
what he’d do if I nodded to him? Wave his hand in a friendly greet- 
ing? He may not even realise that things are what they are. Maybe he 
just arrived here yesterday, coming from some far-away place .., ’ 
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Korezak and his whole life are so close to us, so familiar a figure 
that seems to be cut out of the most beautiful pages of Poland’s his- 
tory. Who else but a people so keenly aware of the immensity of 
sacrifice and of the price of romanticism, our pet vice, could better 
appreciate the grandeur of a life so completely devoted to the cause 
of the weakest and the purest—to the child, to its liberation from 
want and disease, from the weeds of adult stupidity and arbitrariness, 
from hereditary and environmental evils, so that it could grow freely 
in the brightness of childhood. A life unbending and true to itself 
from early youth to the very end, when he refused with proud con- 
tempt the pleas of friends who wanted to save him, and the last- 
minute grace offered by a Gestapo man. 


On 8 August 1942, the Jewish children of the Orphan’s Home 
with Korezak at their head, marched down the streets of silent 
Warsaw towards what was then called the ‘Umschlagplatz’ at the 
Gdansk Railway Station. The children were already in the freight 
car when the commander in charge learnt that the slim cid man 
with the short little beard was Janusz Korczak. 


‘Was it you who wrote Little Jack’s Bankruptcy?’ 

‘I wrote it.’ 

‘A fine book. I read it when I was a boy. Step down from that car.’ 
‘How about the children?’ 

‘The children have to go. But you may stay.’ 


‘You must be mistaken, sir’, retorted Korczak. ‘Not every man 
is a scoundrel.’ 


And he slammed the door shut. 


He perished at the Tremblinka extermination camp together with 
the staff and the children to whom he had been a father and whom 
he would not abandon at the hour of death. 


Whenever one pays homage to a great, generous man, one has 
a feeling of victory, one is elated and yet ashamed of one’s own 
smallness in the face of one’s wonderful secret dreams: the dream 
of living not a life of make-believe but a life rich in meaning; the 
dream of dying a noble death; the dream of becoming a legend and 
a challenge to mankind. : 
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V. SRINIVASAN 


‘I may fight the British rule; but I do not hate the English or their 
language. In fact, I appreciate their literary treasures. Thus 
observed Gandhi at the Gujarat Literary Conference held at Ahmed- 
abad in October 1936. He had similarly participated in a few other 
literary conferences and cultural meetings of his time, but he was 
much too preoccupied with the struggle for independence to become 
a Man of Letters in the generally accepted sense of that term. None 
the less, Bapu’s was a penetrating intellect. He had a telling way 
of conveying his ideas, and with so capacious a mind as he possessed 
he naturally said much, off and on, on literature, art and related 
subjects. At the All-India Literary Conference held at Nagpur in 
1936 he argued that it was a shame that Chaitanya’s lyrics were a 
sealed book to people outside Bengal and Orissa. Few were aware, 
he deplored, of the glory of Tiruvalluvar, and people in North India 
were innocent even of the name of that great Tamil saint. ‘Few 
saints have given us treasures of knowledge contained in pithy epig- 
rams as he has done’ was the Mahatma’s own verdict of praise on 
Tiruvalluvar and his Kural. 


To the knowledge gained by his deep study of Indian philosophy, 
he added much that the study of Western literature yielded him. 
Among the books read by him, an honourable place was held by 
Dean Farrar’s Seekers After God — ‘one of the rare treasures of the 
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English language’, to use his own description of it. The Dean’s treat- 
ment of the life of Jesus obviously impressed Gandhi. Among his 
other authors, there were Bacon, Carlyle, Lecky, the historian of 
European morals, and Gibbon. Kipling’s Barrack Room Ballads and 
Bernard Shaw’s Man and Superman are alsc mentioned by the 
biographers. From H. S. Salt’s Plea for Vegetarianism, a copy of 
which he acquired in London, was derived his interest in dietetics. 
He is known to have read Francis Thompson’s The Hound of Heaven 
while in the Aga Khan’s Palace at Poona in 1943. The preface to a 
Tamil translation of this poem recounts how he and Sri C. Rajago- 
palachari discussed the significance and meaning of many difficult 
passages in it. 


It was however Ruskin’s Unto This Last, which he read during 
a train journey from Johannesburg to Durban and which he was 
later to paraphrase in Gujarati under the title of Sarvodaya (Welfare 
of All), that had the most profound influence on Gandhi. (An 
English translation of his Gujarati paraphrase has been published by 
the Navajivan Trust.) ‘That book marked the turning point in my 
life. We must do even unto this last, as we would have the world 
do by us’, said he to Mr Andrew Freeman of the New York Post 
many decades afterwards. ‘All must have equal opportunity. Given 
the opportunity, every human being has the same possibility for 
spiritual growth. That is what the spinning wheel symbolises.’ 


The imbibition of Ruskin’s message has been, therefore, the main- 
spring of all his activities in connection with the propagation of the 
philosophy of his ‘economy of permanence’. As was set out in his 
address to a conference of Ministers of Industries held in Poona in 
July 1946, he had ever seen clearly for quite a long time that for 
progressing towards an egalitarian society it was necessary for man- 
kind to adopt and act on the principle of Unto This Last. ‘It must 
take along with it’, he averred, ‘even the dumb, the halt and the 
lame’. ‘Did not Yudhisthira, the Prince of Righteousness, refuse to 
enter heaven without his faithful dog?’ he asked. 


The philosophy of Unto This Last formed the core even of his 
outlook on international affairs. And one needs only to recall, in 
this connection, that at a critical phase of the second World War, 
when he felt obliged to clarify his stand to the Americans, he aver- 
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red that having assimilated the message of Ruskin’s book, he could 
not be guilty of approving either Fascism or Nazism whose cult was 
one of suppressing the individual and his liberty. 


While Unto This Last played an important part in moulding his 
ideas, he has himself acknowledged that Thoreau’s essay: on ‘The 
Duty of Civil Disobedience’ gave him scientific confirmation of what 
he had been doing in South Africa and that Leo Tolstoy furnished 
a reasoned basis for his non-violence. 


When he was in Nadiad in 1935, Gandhi visited a Montessori 
School which had been started there in memory of Bhulchand Shah. 
Having to say something on that occasion about true memorials to 
leaders, he quoted from Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar — ‘It is the 
evil that men do which lives after them; the good being oft interred 
with their bones’—and went on to explain that what Shakespeare 
wrote did not exactly express a universal truth. The poet had 
rather criticised a tendency in human nature. Really speaking, 
Gandhi said, Nature consumed all the dirt of evil, only giving the 
flower and the fruit to the world. We had, therefore, to forget the 
shortcomings of departed leaders and to treasure their virtues. In 
that manner alone could the world add to its heritage. 


It was Gandhi’s view that critics and poets are obliged to exag- 
gerate the proportions of their figures with a view to putting them 
in perspective. He once referred to the poetic licence in ‘It is 
easier for a camel to pass through the eye of a needle than for a rich 
man to enter the Kingdom of Heaven’, and pointed out how Janaka 
did indeed enter the Kingdom of Heaven despite his being a king. 


Naturally he also discouraged needless probing into the mind of 
the author of the Bhagavad Gita, on the ground that when a poet 
puts forward a particular truth he might not have worked out all 
its consequences and he might not have even expressed himself fully. 
This may perhaps even account for the greatness of the poem and 
the poet. A poet’s warning is also limitless and Gandhi stressed 
that the author of the Gita is himself known to have extended the 
meaning of some words current in his time. 
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Gandhi had read the histories of Gibbon and Macaulay but con- 
sidered them to be inferior editions of the Mahabharata. Our ances- 
tors were great, he said, because they ignored history as it is 
understood today. They were, however, able to build their philoso- 
phical structure on slight events. This invested the epic with worth 
and value, and the substance of all its stories was: ‘Names and 
forms matter little, they come and go. That which is permanent and, 
therefore, necessary eludes the historian of events. Truth transcends 
history’. 


-{- 


Mr Tendulkar has incorporated in truly Boswellian style 
(Mahatma, Vol. II, pp. 209-211) an interesting colloquy on art between 
Gandhi and Sri G. Ramachandran, then a student at Santiniketan: 


Ramachandran: How is it that many intelligent and eminent 
men, who love and admire you, hold that consciously or uncon- 
sciously you ruled out of the scheme of national regeneration all 
consideration of art. 


Gandhi: I am sorry that in this matter I have been generally 
misunderstood. There are two aspects of things, the outward and 
the inward. The outward has no meaning except in so far as it helps 
the inward. All true art is thus the expression of the soul. The 
outward forms have value only in so far as they are the expression 
of the inner spirit of man. 


Ramachandran: The great artists themselves have declared that 
art is the translation of the urge and unrest in the soul of the artist 
into word, colour, shapes, etc. 


Gandhi: Yes, art of that nature has the greatest possible appeal 
for me. But I know that many call themselves artists, and are re- 
cognised as such, and yet in their works there is absolutely no trace 
of the soul’s upward urge and unrest. 


Ramachandran: Have you any instance in mind? 
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Gandhi: Yes, take Oscar Wilde. I can speak of him, as I was in 
England at the time that he was being much discussed and talked 
about. 


Ramachandran: I have been told that Oscar Wilde was one of 
the greatest literary artists of modern times. 


Gandhi: Yes, that is just my trouble. Wilde saw the highest 
art simply in outward forms, and therefore succeeded in beautifying 
immorality. All true art must help the soul to realise its inner self. 
In my own case, I find that I can do entirely without . . . external 
forms in my soul realisation. 


Ramachandran: The artists claim to see and to find truth through 
outward beauty. Is it possible to see and find truth in that way? 


Gandhi: I would reverse the order. I see and find beauty in 
truth or through truth. All truths, not merely true ideas, but truth- 
ful faces, truthful pictures or songs are highly beautiful. People 
generally fail to see beauty in truth; the ordinary man runs away 
from it and becomes blind to the beauty of it. 


Ramachandran: But cannot beauty be separated from truth, 
and truth from beauty? 


Gandhi: I should want to know what is beauty. If it is what 
people generally understand by that word, then they are wide apart. 
Is a woman with fair features necessarily beautiful? 


Ramachandran (without thinking): Yes. 
Gandhi: Even if she may be of an ugly character? 


Ramachandran (hesitatingly): But her face in that case cannot 
be beautiful. It will always be the index of the soul within. The true 
artist with the genius of perception will produce the right expression. 


Gandhi: But you are begging the whole question. You now admit 
that mere outward form may not make a thing beautiful. To a true 
artist only the face is beautiful, which, quite apart from its exterior, 
shines into the truth within the soul. There is then, as I have said, 
no beauty apart from truth. On the other hand, truth may manifest 
itself in forms which may not be outwardly beautiful. Socrates, we 
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are told, was the most truthful man of his time and yet his features 
are said to have been the ugliest in Greece. To my mind, he was 
beautiful because all his life was a striving after truth, and you may 
remember that his outward form did not prevent Phidias from ap- 
proaching the beauty of truth in him, though as an artist he was 
accustomed to see beauty in outward forms also. 


Ramachandran: But the most beautiful things have often been 
created by men whose own lives were not beautiful. 


Gandhi: That only means that truth and untruth often co-exist 
good and evil are often found together. In an artist also, not seldom 
the right perception of things and the wrong co-exist. Truly beautiful 
creations come when right perception is at work. If these moments 
are rare in life, they are also rare in art. 


I think that no apology is needed for the length of this excerpt 
as it bears eloquent testimony to the earnest consideration that 
Gandhi gave to every matter that came up for his review. He was 
neither a poet nor an artist; but how redolent is his view of the 
Keatsian sentiment nobly expressed in the Ode on a Grecian Urn: 


Beauty is truth, truth beauty — that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know. 


While addressing some pressmen in 1946 on what he considered 
to be the function of journalism, Gandhi said that there were occa- 
sions when the journalist served his profession best by his silence. 
His ‘fatherly advice to a young man about to launch into the world’ 
having been sought by a journalist, pat came the answer, ‘To hold 
his tongue’. ‘Was it not Shakespeare who said, “Give every man 
thine ear, but few thy voice”?’ 


Journalist: You followed that policy fairly well in your own 
case. 


Gandhi: Yes, I used to think in my early days that I was a dunce 
and an idiot that I should never be able to speak. Now I feel thank- 
ful for that difficulty. 








Ahimsa and Respect for Life 


K. P. SANKARA MENON 


The eighteenth and nineteenth centuries and the first decades of the 
twentieth century may be described generally as an age of war in 
the history of the world. But very soon a reaction set in. People 
began to realise the folly and dangers of war and violence. The 
terrible sufferings of the armies at Dunkirk and Pearl Harbour, the 
calamitous experiences of Hiroshima and the recent invention of 
nuclear weapons and their probable consequences on humanity, these 
and similar developments induced all thinking people to abhor the 
idea of war. If we carefully scan the progress of history of the last 
two centuries, we shall see that no two persons were more respon- 
sible for this new attitude towards war and violence in general than 
the two great sons of the East and West—Gandhi and Schweitzer. 


Gandhi’s creed of political and social amelioration for India is 
mainly based on the doctrines of non-violence and truth. He was 
influenced partly by the teachings of the Hindu and Buddhist philo- 
sophies and partly by his own intuition, which from an early age 
recognised the worth of these moral principles. It is probable that 
the great philosopher, Dr Albert Schweitzer, also drew the first 
inspiration for his concept of Respect for Life, which he practically 
demonstrated in his varied activities in Equatorial French Africa, from 
the teachings of the Eastern philosophies when he wandered through 
these vast fields to write his famous treatises on Indian Thought and 
its Development and Philosophy of Civilization. 


Both these great men had immense faith in their respective 
religions; both started their lives in comparatively affluent circum- 
stances; and both dedicated their lives for the betterment of humanity 
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in general. Gandhi, who witnessed the pitiable conditions of his 
brothers in South Africa, thought that the only way to improve their 
state was by resorting to the use of a spiritual weapon based on the 
principles of ahimsa and truth. He tried the same weapons in his 
major fight to gain the independence of India also. The ease and 
comfort of the earlier period in the life of Schweitzer did not satisfy 
his craving for service to humanity. This inner dissatisfaction was 
heightened when he accidently came in contact with the saying of 
Jesus: ‘Whosoever would save his life shall lose it, and whosoever 
shall lose his life for My sake and the Gospel shall save it’. It set 
him thinking as to how his future life should be moulded. He came 
to the conclusion that he should dedicate himself directly to ‘human 
service’, however inconspicuous the sphere of it may be. He first 
formed a plan for taking charge of abandoned or neglected children 
and educating them. Then he thought that he could devote him- 
self to tramps and discharged prisoners. But these did not satisfy 
his inner craving for service. It was then that a mere accident drove 
him for service in French Africa. One Miss Scherdlin, a friend of 
his, had placed a copy of the Congo Mission Bulletin on his table in 
his study and the Doctor who happened to go through it found an 
article entitled ‘The Needs of the Congo Mission’. This article con- 
tained a complaint that that Mission had not enough workers to carry 
on its work in Gabbon and the neighbourhood. The writer further 
expressed his hope that his appeal would bring someone ‘on whom 
the Master’s eyes already rested’ to a decision to offer himself for this 
urgent work. The article concluded: ‘Men and women who can 
reply simply to the Master’s call, “Lord, I am coming”, those are the 
people whom the church needs’. This appealed to the imagination of 
Dr Schweitzer and he decided to devote the rest of his life to the 
service of humanity. The die was cast. 


He was well acquainted with the teachings of ancient oriental 
philosophies and these I believe were partially responsible for his 
concept of Respect for Life. Both Gandhi and Dr Schweitzer de- 
monstrated in their lives the great truths they propounded with 
sincerity and humility. The basic principles of the philosophies of 
both these great men — ahimsa and respect for life — are funda- 
mentally the same. In the case of Gandhi, he used it not only for 
the good of humanity in general but also for gaining the independence 
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of his country from foreign domination and exploitation. Dr 
Schweitzer had no political problems of this type to face; and he was 
able in the very first instance itself to give it a wider and universal 
application. 


Dr Schweitzer is opposed to nuclear experiments and weapons, 
and his memorable statements on this subject are noteworthy. It is 
clear that these had their origin in his concept of Respect for Life, 
not oniy of the present generation, but also of the future generations 
of unborn humanity. It was his unbounded love for humanity and 
his respect for life that prompted him to issue such appeals. Gandhi's 
doctrine of ahimsa and non-violence is too well known to be ex- 
patiated on. 


Generally speaking these two great souls may be considered as 
apostles of a new age in the history of human relations. Their acti- 
vities, based upon more or less the same principles, have been an 
eye-opener to an ever-belligerent world which is in search of more 
and more virulent weapons of mutual destruction. We have seen 
enough of destruction by war and pestilence: and it is but opportune 
that the teachings of these great men should be heeded by every 
thinking and intelligent man. So we can say with confidence that 
if the world holds on to the great philosophies of ahimsa and Respect 
for Life and the new moral codes which they have inaugurated there 
need be no fear with regard to the future of the world and humanity 
at large. 





Letters to the Editor 





What is Civilization? 


The Editor, Gandhi Marg. 
Sir, 


This highly unoriginal question was 
provoked by Cedric Dover’s Marxist 
attack on Professor Zaehner in the 
April issue of Gandhi Marg. It is a 
question as unoriginal as being born, 
loving, suffering, dying; and to Man, 
who is animal plus intellect, as un- 
avoidable, once a certain stage of deve- 
lopment is reached. We call ourselves 
civilized; what precisely do we mean 
by it? Let us define our terms. 


The Oxford Dictionary defines civi- 
lization as ‘an advanced stage in social 
development’—a definition quite start- 
lingly inadequate; for when we speak 
of civilization, whether of the East or 
of the West, whether ancient or mo- 
dern, we mean very much more. The 
word has a connotation very much 
more profound. Hitler’s Germany had 
reached a very advanced stage of so- 
cial development but I doubt whether 
even Mr Dover would consider the 
Nazis and their supporters to have 
been what is generally understood by 
civilized peonle. Yet if one is to 
equate civilization with material pro- 
gress, as Mr Dover evidently does, 
Nazi Germany was highly civilized. 
Professor Zaehner’s article, ‘Religions 
and the Challenge of Materialism’,! 
was in essence a protest against this 
all too popular equation. He conceded 
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that scientific progress has ‘enorimous- 
ly reduced the world’s burden of pain’ 
and given Man more leisure but finds, 
aiso, that it has plunged Man into a 
nigntmare of meaninglessness and 
boredom. With more and more in- 
ventions Man becomes Dlase, ‘palliated 
by ever-new and ever-unsatisfactory 
distractions’. And his reference to 
‘that dreadful instrument, the televi- 
sion set’ so enrages Mr Dover that he 
calls the Professor childish and absurd 
and the ‘quality of his thinking’ con- 
temptible ‘to the point of dismissal’. 
But quite a number of people, quite 
as intelligent as Cedric Dover, find the 
‘telly’ as revolting as its popular de- 
signation. Is it too much to suggest 
that whatever civilization is or is not, 
television, like the cinema, whilst 
offering distraction (of the most perni- 
cious kind) makes no contribution to 
it? 


In 1926 a book was published en- 
titled, What is Civilization? To it con- 
tributed people of such standing as 
Maurice Maeterlinck, Dhan Gopal 
Mukerji, Dr Du Bois, Chi-Fiung Liu, 
and it carried an introduction by Hen- 
drik Van Loon. In their own introduc- 
tion the publishers asked: Was 
civilisation ‘railroads, telegraphs, sky- 
scrapers and open plumbing? Is it 
the conquest of the air and of disease? 
Is it literature and} art, philosophy 
and religion, the superlative excellence 
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of the few, or the greatest good of the 
greatest number?’ They added—and 
the words are surely more than ever 
valid today — that ‘in this age of vast 
material progress, too many of us are 
prone to limit our definition of civili- 
zation by the very prejudices born of 
our own particular type of culture. . . 
to regard civilization in terms of our 
mechanistic achievements, and to look 
down pityingly from the altitude of 
our progress to the backwardness of 
other times and people’. 


In his Introduction Van Loon dec- 
lared against these material things. 
One could be a tremendous scientist, 
he wrote, ‘and remain as uncivilized as 
a baboon’, and the thing we called 
progress had ‘as little to do with civiliz- 
ed existence as a favourable trade 
balance or telegraph poles’. For civili- 
zation, he wrote, ‘is essentially a 
question of the inner spirit’. 


Answering the question for India, 
Dhan Gopal Mukerji reports a holy 
man sitting above the river at Benaras 
as saying, ‘It is not enough to be 
prosperous and have every member of 
a community well-to-do. A commu- 
nity must produce its holy man if it 
wishes to gain the freedom of the city 
of God. Even in these degenerate days 
India has not failed at her central 
task. Behold, she has given birth to 
Gandhi. Having lit that candle at the 
altar of humanity she can well afford 
to be still another thousand years.’ 


lf we are to measure it in terms of 
Van Loon’s definition, which is also 
by implication Professor Zaehner’s, 
then India, despite the poverty and 
backwardness of her villages, is vastly 
more civilized than America; because 
India produced the Upanisads, and the 
Buddha, and Mahatma Gandhi. Is it 
more civilized to turn on a tap than 
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draw water from a well? Is it more 
civilized to plough by tractor than with 
an ox-plough? It is more progressive, 
that is all, and it is progress, in terms 
of machines and chemical fertilizers, 
which is destroying the earth’s fertility, 
whilst in terms of ever-increasing 
radio-activity it is destroying life itself. 


Truly, as Professor Zaehner wrote, 
the modern world lies under the 
shadow of materialism — which is the 
shadow of death. 


In 1929 Freud wrote, in his Civili- 
zation und its Discontents, a work 
which contains much wisdom but which 
attracted much less attention than the 
publication of his lectures on psycho- 
analysis, that it could be said that a 
high level of civilization had been 
achieved in a society when the indus- 
try of the people was applied to things 
useless as well as useful — for example, 
when the parks and gardens in a town, 
useful and necessary as play-grounds 
and ‘air-reservoirs’, also produced 
flowers; and when the windows of 
dwellings were adorned with flowers. 
He required of civilization, in addition 
to the utilitarian, beauty, cleanliness, 
order. Lack of beauty, he insisted, 
could not be tolerated in a civilization. 


If we are to dispense with those dis- 
tinctions between material and spiritu- 
al man which Cedric Dover finds ‘more 
than intolerable’, how are we to ac- 
count for the ecstasies of love, the 
emotion aroused in us by beautiful 
music, by poetry, and by visual beauty 
— the Taj Mahal, the Shwe Dagon 
Pagoda, dawn over the Himalayas, 
beautiful paintings, the sudden beauty 
of a human face — and that undying 
flame in Man which causes him to love 
and suffer and redeem himself through 
continual rebirth until he finally 
achieves nirvana? Is it all to be re- 
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duced to the functioning of glands and 
cells? That surely would be a ‘quality 
of thinking’ worthy of dismissal. Yet 
if we are not to distinguish between 
material and spiritual man to such an 
absurdity are we reduced! 


The ‘materialist millennium of 
maximum comfort’ does indeed open 
up a frightful prospect of unending 
and meaningless boredom, palliated 
only by ‘ever-new and ever-unsatis- 
factory distractions’. In the name of 
maximum comfort our world is over- 
burdened with gadgets and labour- 
saving devices of every conceivable 
kind. In the West what were once 
regarded as luxuries, to which the 
ordinary person did not aspire, are 
now considered essentials — with the 
result that the streets and squares of 
towns and cities are rapidly turning 
into car parks, and women put their 
young children into day-nurseries so 
that they can go out to work to earn 
not the necessities of life but the luxu- 
ries — so that they may acquire wash- 
ing-machines, refrigerators, and a 
dreadful thing dreadfully called the 
NEHY 06» 


Washing-machines, refrigerators, 
cars, have no doubt their uses and ad- 
vantages; perhaps it is possible to have 
them all, and all the other amenities 
of a materialist civilization, without 
developing an insatiable acquisitive- 
ness. Perhaps, mercifully, there will 
always be the exceptional people. But 
the general spirit of the times is for 
more things, more and more distrac- 
tions, a bigger and bigger share in 
mechanistic progress, whilst the world 
grows noisier, people nervier and less 
and less lacking in inner reserve, and 
life more restless and complicated. In 
such a materialist conception of the 
Good Life, the human spirit — all that 


is non-corporeal in Man, if Mr Dover 
wants a definition — which flowers 
through struggle and suffering perishes 
of inanition. 


This is not to advocate privation and 
asceticism for the common man. We 
are not all of the stuff that saints and 
ascetics are made of, but the maxi- 
mum-comfort millennium would turn 
us all into voluptuaries—and we have 
not all the taste for the sybaritic. We 
have all seen those whose lives are 
lived in the maximum comfort — and 
how grossness and obesity overtakes 
them in their middle years, and divers 
diseases from the softness and self- 
indulgence of their lives. We have 
observed, too, the ennui of their lives. 
They have everything — and nothing. 
Has it no meaning that Christ and the 
Buddha renounced the world and lived 
by the begging-bowl? that Mahatma 
Gandhi had no possessions — and dec- 
lared that whoever has in excess of his 
needs is taking from someone in need? 
that Vinoba Bhave has none? (Lanza 
del Vasto, disciple of Vinoba, tells us 
in his life of him that the Master pos- 
sesses but one woollen blanket, which 
at night does duty for a bed, when it 
is cold serves as a cloak and when wet 
as an umbrella; it serves also as a tent, 
and as a carpet to spread before a 
guest of honour. . . .) 


For the common man the Good Life 
lies as far from that of the ascetic as 
from the sybarite. The basis is surely 
that of simplicity, Voltaire’s ‘neither 
abstinence nor excess’, the Buddha’s 
Middle Way. In the softness and self- 
indulgence of the maximum comfort 
can be only decadence, _ spiritual 
rot, and ultimate ennui — seeking 
material distraction for its relief. 
Christ said that Man did not live by 
bread alone, indicating that he had 
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spiritual as well as physical needs; but 
he has also physical needs beyond a 
roof over his head, clothing to cover 
his nakedness, sufficient to eat; he 
needs some of the material graces of 
life—the scent of flowers, the sound 
of music, a fire to sit by when the 
weather is cold, friends about him, and 
conversation; a shoulder to weep on, 
someone to laugh with, someone to 
love. He needs, since he is no Vinoba, 
more than one blanket for his bed, 
more than one pair of shoes. When it 
is cold central heating would provide 
him with maximum comfort, but a fire 
serves well enough — and is healthier. 
When it is hot air-conditioning is 
maximum comfort—but he is lucky if 
he has a fan. Maximum comfort cen- 
trally heats, air-conditions, and up- 
holsters life—-intolerably. We _ do 
better to suffer a little physically and 
spiritually—‘What pleasure have we 
of our changeless bliss?’ What plea- 
sure, indeed! Compulsory strawber- 
ries-and-cream (O Welfare State!). 

honey with every meal (O nausea!). 


We are civilized not in terms of 
our plumbing, our amenities, our pos- 
sessions, our degree of ‘progress’ and 
mechanization; the washing-machine, 
the refrigerator, the television set, the 
tractor, have nothing whatever to do 
with it. We are civilized in terms of 
our sensibilities, and our civilization is 
a highly perishable quality, easily lost; 
very easily can even the most highly 
civilized of human beings revert, under 
the impact of fear or privation, to the 
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elemental animal beneath the skin. 
And not easily do we detach ourselves 
from the possessions which have be- 
come the symbols of what we too easily: 
build up in our minds as civilization 
but which are in fact the expressions 
of our materialism. 


Materialism, as Professor Zaehner 
has said, ‘in the sense of desiring to 
have even more than a bare sufficiency 
of the goods of this world, is not in 
itself wrong. The evil begins, as 
Hinduism makes more clear than any 
other religion, when the goods of this 
world are made ends in themselves, 
when we find we can no longer detach 
ourselves from them or do without 
them’. The Buddha similarly taught 
that it is not possessions which are 
wrong but undue attachment to them, 
because all is flux, change, imperma- 
nence, and the greater our attachment 
to things, and to our craving for them, 
the more we are bound to the cycle of 
rebirth, samsara, with all its attendant 
suffering. 


We are civilized as we emancipate 
ourselves from this craving, from this 
possessiveness. Marxism, with its 
purely materialist outlook, is a nega- 
tion of civilization, however advanced 
a social state it may, in practice, offer; 
it denies the reality which lies behind 
the appearance of things, quenches in 
the name of rationalism the gem-like 
flame of the human spirit, and leads 
Man, bound and delivered over, into 
the perilous darkness of illusion. 


Ethel Mannin 











A Program of Integrated 
Village Work 


G. RAMACHANDRAN 
Secretary, Gandni Smarak Nidhi 


The following integrated program 


tary who is also the Editor of this Journal. 


of village 
work has been circulated to nearly five hundred 
full-time workers of the Gandhi National Memo- 
rial Fund scattered all over India by the Secre- 


It is 


printed here to give some indication of one aspeci 
of the work being carried out by the Fund in 


India. 


Our program may well be called the Panch-mukh' Program of 
Gramseva. It is not a new program. It simply selects, defines and 
re-emphasises relevant items already well known and then puts them 
together into an integrated pattern. 


Main Headings of the Panch-mukh Program 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 


(5) 


More food 

More sanitation 

More cottage and village industries 
More Basic and Social Education 


More cultural and _ recreational 
facilities 
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better food. 
better health. 
better income. 


better citizen- 
ship. 


better living. 








A PROGRAM OF INTEGRATED VILLAGE WORK 


Sub-headings and Elucidations 


These sub-headings and elucidations are given to indicate both 
the possibilities and limitations of what our gramsevaks can do. The 
possibilities will be greater if the gramsevak is resourceful and can 
canvass help from all available sources. 


More Food and Better Food: Our Gramseva Centres will have 
only little or no land. We cannot, therefore, run demonstration 
farms to show how more food can be produced. Wherever we have 


some land this may be done. But generally we should concentrate 
on: 


(i) demonstration of composting manure by utilizing available 
materials and especially human urine and excreta; 
(ii) helping farmers to get good seeds; 

(iii) undertaking a systematic campaign for kitchen gardening 
by every family, even where only some square feet of earth 
are available; 

(iv) planting of fruit trees; 

(v) popularizing better instruments and implements of agri- 
culture, like ploughs, cutters, etc; 

(vi) demonstration in the building of bunds to prevent cases 
of minor soil erosion; 

(vii) instruction in the better care of cattle and in the conserva- 
tion of cattle dung and urine for manure purposes only, 
without wasting cattle dung as fuel. 


The gramsevak must become the link between the farmers and 
all other official and non-official agencies willing to help in increas- 
ing agricultural production. This linking work is very important 
and it will be referred to again and again in this program under 
various headings. 


Under ‘Better Food’ will come the spreading of the knowledge 
of balanced diets and the nutritional values of items of food avail- 
able under village conditions. Cheap and simple printed tracts on 
the subject should be distributed and explained to village people. 
Eating of too many starchy foods, for instance, should be discouraged 
and addition of such cheap articles as green leafy vegetables and 
edible leaves of trees should be encouraged. We can help in balanc- 
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ing the diet of village people with only such materials as are available 
or can be made easily available in villages. The spreading of the 
knowledge of nutritional values and balanced diets should become 
part of Adult Education by gramsevaks. 


More Sanitation and Better Health: This is already a well 
understood and fully emphasised item. What is needed is that sanit- 
ation work should be undertaken as a permanent item and as an Adult 
Education program. We have done a great deal of mechanical sanit- 
ation work and most of it has been washed away in the recurring 
floods of bad habits in the life of the people. We must train the 
minds of the people and give them a deeper understanding of the 
vital issues involved in sanitation if the mechanical and practical 
programs are to succeed at all. There are quite a number of ex- 
cellent pamphlets available on the subject and these might be fully 
utilized in the work. The whole of this program has to become a 
sustained one to change the bad habits of the people. It will thus 
be a long-range program. 


Gramsevaks should also know first aid and how to attend to 
simple and ordinary ailments in the villages. Every Gramseva 
Centre may keep a shelf of simple medicines, and the nearest doctor 
should be invited to come to the centre once or twice a week. 


Our Gramseva Centres should actively cooperate in every item 
of work undertaken by those in the Public Health Department to 
promote health and prevent the outbreak of diseases. 


More Cottage and Village Industries and Better Income: Un- 
less we help villagers to earn even a slightly better income they will 
show no enthusiasm in the work of the Gramseva Centres. The 
importance of cottage industries is now fully recognized. The 
significance and scope of cottage, village and small-scale industries 
should be understood by our gramsevaks. Generally our work will 
relate more to cottage and village industries than to small-scale 
industries. This does not mean we are opposed to small-scale 
industries but that we can only do our best within the limits of our 
own resources. 


We should emphasize ambar carkha spinning, weaving, hand- 
pounding of rice and wheat, bee-keeping, poultry-farming, oil- 
crushing, etc. 
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Every Gramseva Centre should keep one or two samples of 
improved instruments and equipments relating to such industries 
and one of the gramsevaks at the Centre should know how to de- 
monstrate their use. 


Our Gramseva Centres should be able to attract the attention 
of and help from bodies like the Khadi and Village Industries Com- 
mission, the National Extension Service, the Social Welfare Board, 
etc. We can develop this item of work only with the help of such 
bodies. Here also we should be the link between village artisans 
and all such bodies as are willing to come to their help. 


Our gramsevaks should themselves live up to, and inculcate in 
all others with whom they come in contact, a genuine and unfailing 
spirit of svadeshi. 


More Basic and Social Education and Better Citizenship: Let 
us remember we cannot run many Basic schools ourselves. A branch 
may run one or two good Basic schools in suitable places, if really 
good Basic-trained teachers are available. Our duty is therefore to 
make village people Basic-Education-minded so that they will welcome 
its expansion instead of obstructing it. Our Gramseva Centres 
should help in the conversion of non-Basic schools in their areas to 
Basic schools by contacting educational authorities and creating 
public opinion. When a gramsevak explains the implications of 
Basic Education to village people and makes them understand and 
appreciate it he will be doing Social Education work in a real sense. 


Social Education at our Gramseva Centres would be citizenship 
training in the best and widest sense. Promotion of literacy will 
certainly be one item cf Social Education. But as Gandhi once 
said, ‘Adult or Social Education dees not begin nor end with literacy’. 
Social Education for us therefore will broadly mean the following 
things: 


(i) changing bad habits into good, concerning sanitation, super- 
stitions, casteism, communalism, etc; 


(ii) helping people to become good citizens who will be self- 
reliant, honest, hard-working and cooperative; 
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(iii) organization of Santi Sena to ensure the smooth working 
of all good programs in the village and to maintain peace- 
ful relations among groups, castes and communities; 


(iv) enabling people to understand intelligently the various 
programs of national reconstruction going on in the country 
and to help in the same; 


(v) understanding the sanctity of the vote and the exercise of 
the franchise freely, fearlessly and conscientiously. 


These are only illustrative elucidations and many more such can 
be added under Social Education. 


More Cultural and Recreational Facilities and Better Living: 
This also is a fairly self-evident item. Village people should get 
entertainments within their reach. There is too little laughter and 
relaxation among our farmers and village artisans because of poverty, 
malnutrition, etc. While we are attacking the basic roots of poverty, 
ignorance, ill health, etc., let us not neglect, at the same time, the 
arts of creating merriment and laughter among the people. We should 
organize bhajans, dramas, sangeet sabhas, village games and matches, 
etc. for children and adults. There is a great deal of talent for all 
these lying buried in the villages. These must be discovered and 
nourished to raise the level of village culture. Folk songs and folk 
dances must be revived and brought into the picture of the renaissance 
of rural culture. Every Gramseva Centre should become the meeting 
place of village people for laughter, entertainment, relaxation and 
mental happiness. We can certainly arrange to show films which 
can be borrowed from other organizations as well as from the Gandhi 
Smarak Nidhi. 


Concluding Observations 


Let no one take every word of the above program as final or all- 
inclusive. We have only given a skeleton program, with some eluci- 
dations. It would be fatal if all thinking and planning is left to the 
Central Office and the Secretary. Let us have thinking and planning 
at the State level, and even more at the Gramseva Centre level. 
Let us keep the life, work and teachings of Mahatma Gandhi in our 
minds and at the centre of our programs. We shall not then lose 
our sense of direction nor fail to grow. 
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ALL INDIA CO-OPERATIVE UNION 


OUR REGULAR PUBLICATIONS 


For interesting and informative articles on Co-operation by leading 
co-operators our monthly: 


ALL-INDIA CO-OPERATIVE REVIEW 
(Rs 10.00 yearly) 
is the only one of its kind! 
For authentic and latest co-operative news end views from both 
India and abroad our fortnightly 


ALL-INDIA CO-OPERATIVE NEWS SERVICE 
(Rs 3.00 yearly) 


is a must for every co-operative worker ! 


Note: Subcribers of the All-India Co-operative Review can obtain the 


All-India Co-operative News Service at a concessional rate of 
Rs 1.50 only per year. 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS 
Four Years of A.I.C.U. 
Co-operative Development in India 1953-54 to 
1955-56 


A Set of 9 Posters 
Individual Efforts Vs. Co-operative Action 


(Teaching Aid No. 3) 
A Set of 15 Flash Cards 
How Co-operative Membership Helped Ramu (Teaching Aid No. 4) 
What Co-operation Can Do? Flannelgraph 


(Teaching Aid No. 5) 


You and Your Co-operative (Teaching Aid No. 6) 


(In English & Hindi) 
Join a Co-op. & Solve Your Problems Flip Book 
(Teaching Aid .No. 7%) 


Principles & Practices of Co-operation (Teaching Aid No. 8) 


For particulars please address inquiries to: 


ALL-INDIA CO-OPERATIVE UNION, 
72, Jorbagh Nursery, NEW DELHI-3. 
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VISVABHARATI QUARTERLY 


Old Series 1923-31 
New Series from 1935 
India’s leading journal of general cultural interest 
Editor: Kshitis Roy 


Contents of Spring 1958 issue: Volume 23 Number 4: 


Srimati Indira Devi: Leaves from My Note-Book 
David McCutchion: Psychiatry Versus Literature 
Jan B. Capek: Jan Amos Comenius, Builder of a New World 
Geza Gardonyi (tr.): Story of a Song 
Arthur Osborne: Gutsider or Sadhaka 
Pulinbihari Sen: Bibliography of Rabindranath Tagere’s Lectures and 
Addresses. 
Book Reviews by Bhabatosh Datta, Amartyakumar Sen, 
Punyasloka Roy, Arthur Osborne, Bimal K. Datta. 
Illustration by Gaganendranath Tagore. 
Contributions, Exchange Journals, Books for Review, Advertisement 
Material and Annual Subscription of Rs. 8.00 
14 shillings or 3 dollars to be sent to: 


THE VISVA-BHARATI QUARTERLY 
SANTINIKETAN POST 
West Bengal, India. 























THE INDIAN P. E. N. 


P.E.N—A World Association of 


nen ditors N 
laywrights ssayists ovelists 


The International P.E.N. Club is an active world association of 
writers, founded in London in 1921 by Mrs Dawson Scott. It stands for 
“the principle of unhampered transmission of thought within each nation 
and between all nations” and for freedom of expression. It affirms that 
“T iterature .... knows no frontiers and should remain common cur- 
rency between nations in spite of political or international upheavals.” 
It stresses the sacrosanct nature of all works of art. 


The All-India Centre of the P.E.N. was founded in 1933 by Shrimati 
Sophia Wadia. Through all these years it hes striven to promote friendly 
relations among writers everywhere, to uphold the freedom of the press 
and to foster Indian cultural unity. Membership is open to all qualified 
writers, editors and translators who subscribe to these aims, without 
regard to nationality, race, colour or religion. 


The Indian P.E.N. is the monthly bulletin of the All-India Centre, 
edited by Shrimati Sophia Wadia (Theosophy Hall, 40 New Marine Lines, 
Bombay-1). 

Subscription Rate: 
Annual: Rs. 5.00 Per copy:As. 8 or 50 nP. 
(Post Free) 









































TWO OUTSTANDING NEW BOOKS ON BUDDHISM 
PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY IN THE ABHIDHAMMA 


By 
Prof. H. V. Guenther, Ph.D., 
Prof. Lucknow University 
Pp. 4C3 with charts etc. Rs. 10.00 : ' 
This work is a very important thesis on Buddhism by an eminent and 
erudite scholar. 
OPINIONS 
A notable contribution to the Abhidamma Philosophy 
—Prof. S. Mookerjee, M.A. Ph.D., Director, Nalanda Pali Institute. 
A very helpful contribution towards the understanding of Buddhism in the 
Western World. 
—Dr. S. A. Burtt, Cornell University, U.S.A. 
SECRET ORAL TEACHINGS IN es TIBERAN BUDDHIST SECTS. 


y 
Alexandra David Neel. 

Madam Alexandra David Neel, the famous French scholar, traveller and 
explorer, lived many years in Tibet and studied the Secret Teaching with 
famous Lamas. This is, therefore, an authoritative book on a subject which 
has not been dealt with by any previous author. 

Pp. 120. Price Rs. 2-50. 


Apply Maha Bodhi Book Agency, 
Postage including registration Rs. 1.50. 
4-A, Bankim Chatterjee Street, Calcutta—12 























SOCIAL WELFARE 
ANNUAL NUMBER—SEPTEMBER, 1958 


A lively and interesting account of the Social Welfare work being done 


by thousands of voluntary welfare workers throughout the length and 
breadth of our great country. 


Whether this work is in town or village, among the normal or the 
handicapped, in connection with the rescue of the victims of social vice or of 
neglected children, the saga of their efforts is inspiring to us all. 

Valuable articles on the Social Welfare movement highlight different 
aspects of Social Work and its position in the task of national reconstruction. 


Beautifully iilustrated and artistically produced, SOCIAL WELFARE- 
ANNUAL 1958 will consist of 80 pages. 


Regular subscribers including all those who enrol now will receive the 
copy of the Annual Number without any extra cost. 


Annual Number: 75 nP.: sh 1: 15 cents, 
Single copy Yearly subscription: Rs. 4.00: sh 9: $ 1.00 
Ordinary issue : 35 nP.: 9 d.: 10 cents. 


To secure your copy of the Annual Number, enrol to-day 
through your bookseller or direct with us by remitting your 
subscription in advance, preferably by crossed Postal Order. 


THE PUBLICATIONS DIVISION 
(C.S. W.B. BUSINESS UNIT) 


POST BOX NO. 2011, 
OLD SECRETARIAT, DELIiI-s. 


























GANDHIAN LITERATURE 


By Mahatma Gandhi 


Autobiography (Standard) 
* (Cheap) 

a (Abridged) 
(School) 


Ashram Observances 
Bapu’s Letters to Ashram 
Sisters 
Bapu’s Letters to Mira 
Basic Education 
Communal Unity (Standard) 
» (Cheap) 
Christian Missions 
Constructive Programme 
Delhi Diary (Standard) 
(Cheap) 
Diet and Diet Reform 
Drink, Drugs & Gambling 
Economic & Industrial Life & 
Relations 3 Vols. 
Food Shortage & Agriculture 
From Yeravda Mandir 
Gandhi Anthology — I 
G’s Correspondence with Govt. 
Hind Swaraj 
Hindu Dharma 
Key to Health 
Khadi 
Letters to Sardar Vallabhbhai 
My Religion 
Non-violence in Peace & War 
Vois I & II 
Ramanama- 
Rebuilding our Villages 
Removal of Untcuchability 
Satyagraha 
Satyagraha in South Africa 
(Standard) 
(Cheap) 
Selections From Gandhi 
Self-Restraint Vs. Self- 
Indulgence 
Thoughts on National Language 
Towards New Education 
Truth is God 
Women & Social Injustice 
Gokhale 
How to Serve the Cow 
My Dear Child 
To Students 
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Latest Publications 


Bal Gangadhar Tilak 
Philosophy of Indian Economic 
Development 
A Shantiniketan Pilgrimage 
Women — Gandhiji 
Evil Wrought by English 
Medium — Gandhiji 
Technique of Correlation in 
Basic Education 
Gandhi Anthology — II 
Hindi & English in South 
Latest Reprints 
Unto This Last 
Cent Percent Swadeshi 
Sarvodaya (Welfare of all) 
Sarvodaya 
Gandhian Ethics 
Satyagraha in Champaran 
Story of Bardoli 
Bhoodan 
A Vision of Future India 
Why Prohibition 
An Atheist with Gandhi 
Other Publications 
Diary of Mahadev Desai 
Gita According to Gandhi 
(Standard) 
(Cheap) 
A Compass for Civilization 
Which Way Lies Hope 
Stray Glimpses of Bapu 
Gandhi & Morx 
J. C. Kumarappa 
Practice & Precepts of Jesus 
A Pilgrimage for Peace 
Sardar Vallabhabhai Vol. I 
Sardar Vallabhbhai Vol. II 
Our Language Problem 
Seven Months with Mahatma 
Gandhi 
At the Feet of Banu 
My Childhood with Gandhiji 
Political Phi. of Gandhi 
Educational Phi. of Gandhi 
Story of Bible 
This Was Bapu 
Peaceful Industrial Relations 
Search for Purpose 
Planning for Basic National 
Recovery 


Postage etc. Extra 
Fall catalogue of publications will be sent on demand 
By Pyarelal 


MAHATMA GANDHI — THE LAST PHASE 


Vols I & IU 


(Authentic biography covering last phase of Gandhiji’s life) 
Postage Vol. I Rs. 3.00 Vol. II Rs. 3.50 
NAVAJSIVAN TRUST 
Connaught Circus, NEW DELHI; 130 Princess Street. BOMBAY-2; 

Khadi Gramodyog Bhavan, Dadabhai Naoroji Road, BOMBAY; 

Aminudaula Park, LUCKNOW; 
Yeshwant Road, INDORE; 41-Eden Hospital Road, CALCUTTA- 12: 
22/111 Mount Road, MADRAS- 6; and P.O. NAVAJIVAN, AHMEDABAD. 14 


Price each Vol. Rs. 20.00 


Govind Mitra Road, PATNA- 4; 


Rs. nP. 
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GANDHI ON NON-VIOLENT VERSUS PASSIVE RESISTANCE 


Non-violence does not require any outside or outward training. It 
simply requires the will not to kill even in retaliation and the cour- 
age to face death without revenge. This is no sermon on ahimsa but 
cold reason and the statement of a universal law. Given an un- 
quenchable faith in the law; no provocation should prove too great 
for the exercise of forbearance. This I have described as the non- 
violence of the brave. 


Unfortunately for us, we are strangers to the non-violence of the 
brave on a mass scale. Some even doub* the possibility of the exer- 
' cise of non-violence by groups, much less by masses of people. They 
restrict its exercise to exceptional individuals. Only, mankind can 
have no use for it if it is always reserved only for individuals. ... 


Let me make one thing clear. ‘I have frankly and fully admitted 
that what we practised during the past thirty years was not non- 
violent resistance but passive resistance, which only the weak offer 
because they are unable — not unwilling —- to offer armed resistance. 
If we know the use of non-violent resistance, which only those with 
hearts of oak can offer, we would present to the world a totally 
different picture of free India instead of an India cut in twain, one 
part highly suspicious of the other and the two too much engaged 
in mutual strife to be able to think cogently of the food and clothing 
of the hungry and naked millions, who know no religion but that of 
the one and only God who apvears to them in the guise of the 
necessaries of life. 


adapted from Harijan, 8 September 1946 and 27 July 1947 
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